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GORDON—IN MEMORIAM, ETC. 


GORDON. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
IL 
On through the Libyan sand 


Rolls ever, mile on mile, 
League on long league, cleaving the rainless 


land, . 
Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 


IL. 
Down through the cloudless air, 
Undimmed, from heaven’s sheer height, 
Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 
In long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan 

night. 

III, 
Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion’s roar ; 
Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood 
Sweep the wild tribes along the startled shore. 


IV. 
They sweep and surge and struggle, and are 


gone: 
The mournful desert silence reigns again, 
The immemorial river rolleth on, 

The ordered stars gaze blank upon the plain. 


Vv. 


O awful Presence of the lonely Nile, 

O awful Presence of the starry sky, 

Lo, in this little while 

Unto the mind’s true-seeing inward eye 
There hath arisen there 

Another haunting Presence as sublime, 
As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 

Than stream, or sky, or star, 

To live while star shall burn or river roll, 
Unmarred by marring Time, 

The crown of Being, a heroic soul. 


VI. 


Beyond the weltering tides of worldly change 

He saw the invisible things, 

The eternal Forms of Beauty and of Right ; 

Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to 
range, 

Rapt with divine delight, 

Richer than empires, royaler than kings. 


VII. 


Lover of children, lord of fiery fight, 

Saviour of empires, servant of the poor, 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure, 

Depraved, adulterate, 

He measured small and great, : 

But by some righteous balance wrought in 
heaven, 

To his pure hand by Powers empyreal given ; 

Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he judged 
aright. 

VIIL 

As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 

Falls some poor grain of salt, 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering 
trace ; 

As in the o’er-arching vault 





With unrepelled assault 

A cloudy climbing vapor, lightly lost, 

Vanisheth utterly in the starry space ; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned estate 

We inly contemplate, 

All wrangling phantoms fade, and leave us 
face to face. 


IX. 

Dwell in us, sacred spirit, as in thee 
Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 
Nor dwelt in only thee ; not thee alone 
We honor reverently, 
But in thee all who in some succoring strife, 
By day or dark, world-witnessed or unknown, 
Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest hailed, 
Warring thy war have triumphed, or have 

failed. 


x. 


Nay, but not only there 

Broods thy great Presence, o’er the Libyan 
plain. 

It haunts a kindlier clime, a dearer air, 

The liberal air of England, thy loved home. 

Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying rain 

Breathe, and all winds that sweep her island 
shore, 

Rough fields of riven foam, 

Where in stern watch her guardian breakers 


roar. 

Ay, throned with all her mighty memories, 

Wherefrom her nobler sons their nurture draw, 

With all of good or great 

For aye incorporate 

That rears her race to faith and generous 
shame, 

To high-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick-thronging lies, 

To scorn of gold and gauds and clamorous 
fame, 

With all we guard most dear and most divine, 

All records ranked with thine, 

Here be thy home, brave soul, thy undecaying 
shrine. 


Fortnightly Review. ERNEST MYERS, 


PRIMROSES. 


THE rancor of the east wind quell’d, a thrush 
Joyfully talking on through glittering rain, 
O see the yellow tufts along the lane, 

Crowding the budded copse round every bush, 

Starring the dingle by its brooklet’s gush, 
se the elm-path’s border, —who not 

ain 

To drink their tender sweetness, cool and fresh, 
The very breath of spring, return’d again? 

The child’s flower, in the childhood of the year : 

Our slopes and woods but yesterday were drear, 
Now all the country breaks into a smile 

Of primroses, and youth is full of cheer ; 
This fragrant vernal breeze in some, the 


while, 
Waking old thoughts, unutterably dear, 


Athepzum. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
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THE OTTOMAN TURKS IN EUROPE, 


From The Westminster Review. 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS IN EUROPE. 

For the past four hundred years, some 
of the fairest portions of the south-east of 
Europe have been subject to a race alien 
alike in origin, character, and religion to 
the other European States. With this 
fact, on its practical side, we are to a cer- 
tain extent familiarized by the continual 
recurrence of the so-called Eastern ques- 
tion. We have heard much and often of 
the weakness, the corruption, and the de- 
cay of the Turkish Empire. Its ever-im- 
pending yet ever-delayed disappearance 
has been constantly before the eyes of the 
European world. It has provided a never- 
failing material for diplomatic arrange- 
ments and rearrangements, which have, 
however, left the problem still unsolved ; 
it has again and again proved a disturb- 
ance to the peace of Europe, now by its 
apparent weakness, and the consequent 
aggressions of powerful neighbors; now 
by its reckless misgovernment and the 
resulting insurrections of its subject prov- 
inces. Indeed, the present position of 


Turkey has engrossed so much of our 
practical consideration, that we have per- 
haps ceased to wonder at the strangeness 
of the phenomena which Turkish history 


presents. We do not always realize that 
regions, the seats, in former ages, of 
Greek enterprise and civilization, and the 
centre for centuries of the eastern division 
of the Roman Empire, are held now by a 
race which, six hundred years ago was a 
nomad horde still ranging the table-lands 
of Asia. Nor on the other hand, perhaps, 
do we always bear in mind how immense 
a contrast between its former energy and 
force and its present paralysis and degra- 
dation the history of this race suggests. 
We shall attempt, therefore, in the follow- 
ing pages, not to trace the history of the 
Ottoman Turks forward step by step with 
minuteness, but, if possible, to point out 
some of the causes which have made that 
history so unique and remarkable; to ex- 
plain the wonderful rapidity of their ear- 
lier successes and their recognition as an 
integral power of Europe; to show the 
inherent sources of weakness; to deter 
mine the causes which ultimately led to 
decrepitude and decay ; and finally to ad- 





515 
vert to the wonderful vitality which, like 
so many of the lower organisms, it has in 
spite of all displayed. To this end we 
shall use the more concrete facts of his- 
tory as the joints and framework neces- 
sary for the consistency and clearness of 
our subject. 

The migrations of races have usually 
followed the course of the sun, and the 
historian must cast his eye eastward to 
discover the original domicile even of the 
civilized nations of western Europe as 
well as of those nomad hordes which have 
from time to time devastated its south- 
eastern provinces, or penetrated to the 
bleak shores of the northern sea. High 
Asia has not inaptly been termed “the 
mother of nations,” but with almost equal 
appropriateness it might be called the fer- 
tile parent of Western revolutions. From 
its widely extended table-lands there have 
issued, from prehistoric ages, successive 
irruptions of barbarous and nomadic 
tribes impelled from their seats by move- 
ments of new national life tothe east- 
ward, and in their turn passing on the 
shock, now with less, now with more mo- 
mentum, to the west, and causing there 
some of the most remarkable crises and 
revolutions of history. 

After the Indo-European or Aryan race 
had made its passage from central Asia 
towards the west, depositing on its way 
the seeds of future civilizations, there 
seems to have been a pause, perhaps of 
centuries, in the migratory transits de- 
scribed above. When they recommenced, 
they represented the movements of a 
different and a less civilized race — the 
Turanian — and of this the most numer- 
ous as well as the most historically impor- 
tant division were the Turks. To this 
race, in all probability, belonged, though 
space forbids us to enter into the question 
here, the succession of invading tribes 
which, under the names of Huns, Avars, 
Bulgarians, Khazars, Patzinaks, and Uzi, 
penetrated into Europe north of the Black 
Sea, passed over the steppes of southern 
Russia, and broke in successive waves 
upon the northern frontiers of the Eastern 
Empire. 

Fierce, sometimes irresistible, however, 
as these invasions were, the barbarous 
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tribes in no case founded any permanent 


settlements in Europe. They disappeared 


after a longer or a shorter period of suc- 
cess, sometimes all but annihilated by the 
hideous carnage of those barbarous battle- 
fields, sometimes no doubt amalgamated 
with the surrounding nationalities, often 
dispersed, and in scattered bands retrac- 
ing their steps towards the north or east. 
Meanwhile the Eastern Empire, often tot- 
tering to its foundation through the rude 
shocks thus received, still maintained its 
ground, and to some extent its old pres- 
tige. From the same eastern region and 
by the same race, but by a different route, 
a more formidable and, in the end, a more 
fatal attack was being gradually prepared. 
Towards the close of the tenth century 
there crossed the Jaxartes a numerous 
horde of Turks expelled from their more 
eastern homes, and led by a chieftain 
named Seljuk. He, after encamping some 
time in the neighborhood of Samarcand, 
embraced with his tribe the Mahommedan 
religion, and fired with religious zeal, or 
its semblance, handed down to his succes- 
sors a power soon to be developed into 
an empire. Advancing westward from 
Persia, the tribe, called from its original 
leader, the Seljukians, gradually overran 
the whole of Asia Minor and founded the 
seat of its empire at Nicza, not one hun- 
dred miles from Constantinople. Fre- 
quent were the collisions during the next 
hundred years with the Roman Empire, 
which, when almost at its weakest and 
most hopeless state, was granted a brief 
respite by the first Crusade, which com- 
pelled the Seljukians, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, to remove their capital 
to Iconium. It was at this period that 
the Mongol invasion of Zenghiz Khan 
and his successors convulsed both Europe 
and Asia Minor, and when the hordes of 
Tartars at last dispersed, they left the 
Seljukians wrecked and helpless, and the 
road lay open for a fresh migration of 
another division of the same race —the 
Ottomans. Starting from the same region 
as the Seljukians, following a similar 
course, and like them imbued, but in a 
still greater degree, with Mahomedan 
fanaticism, they, under the lead of Er- 
togruhl, now entered upon the heritage of 





the Seljukians. If the northern Turks 
had, throughout their migrations, remained 
uncivilized and barbarous, the case was 
far otherwise with the Seljukians and Ot- 
tomans. The more southerly direction 
taken by them had made their history very 
different from that of the tribes already 
mentioned. The steppes of Russia were 
as suited to nomadic tribes as the plains 
of Asia, and the various north-Danubian 
races had received no more than the ele- 
ments of civilization. But south of the 
Euxine all was different. The course 
from Persia to Constantinople was no 
uncivilized tract of country which barba- 
rian hordes could traverse at pleasure. 
In the northern portion there was the 
civilization and military power of the 
Eastern Empire; southward there were 
the political organization and religious 
enthusiasm of the Saracens. Barbarians 
could hardly make the passage unchanged 
and unaffected by these new conditions of 
life. Hence their history becomes more 
complex; causes and conditions are mul- 
tiplied, and the affiliation of results is 
more momentous but more difficult. 

It was in 1356 that the Ottomans first 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe, but 
we should ill understand their subsequent 
successes if we did not briefly advert to 
their career across the straits, which fur- 
nished the antecedents of much that was 
peculiar in their history. For three bun- 
dred years before the final passage into 
Europe the Turks of Asia Minor had been 
engaged in wars from which they learned 
the military discipline and tactics of Eu- 
ropean armies; for the Crusades, into 
which were thrown the chief martial en- 
ergy of western Europe from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century, were mostly, as 
Latham points out, not against Saracens 
but Turks. It is true that these great 
conflicts were fought farther to the south 
than the Seljukians or Ottomans pene- 
trated, but between the different Turkish 
tribes of Asia Minor there were constant 
relations either friendly or hostile, and 
the military improvements of one would 
soon find their way to all the rest, just as 
we find that the degree of civilization and 
warlike skill possessed by the Turks of 
Iconium was at once appropriated by their 
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Ottoman successors. But besides the 
Crusades there had been other wars with 
Europeans, which had affected in the 
closest way the more northern Turks — 
wars with the very power which guarded 
the entry into Europe. From opposite 
sides, from Constantinople and Trebizond, 
the Seljukians, and after them the Otto- 
mans, found constant and formidable in- 
structors in the arts of war. Hence, when 
the band. of Turks under Ertogruhl de- 
scended from Khorasan, and passing 
westward of the Euphrates and Mount 
Taurus, sought fresh seats in Asia Minor, 
they found themselves amongst kindred 
races whose heritage of warlike expe- 
rience as well as of actual dominion they 
were not slow to make their own. And 
this double appropriation as well as their 
rapid progress towards Europe was ren- 
dered easy and natural by the circum- 
stances which marked the period of their 
appearance. The Seljukian empire had 
had its short and brilliant day of barbaric 
conquest and barbaric civilization. The 


causes to prolong its natural term were 
wanting; it was stricken by a complete 


“moral palsy” within, and by the terrible 
flood of Mongol invasion from without. 
The Ottoman nation was fresh, receptive, 
and as yet uncorrupted, barbarous indeed, 
but aided by the moral force and rising 
order which their zealous profession of 
Islam gave them. Their first possession 
in Bithynia expanded with rapidity in all 
directions, and they soon found them- 
selves face to face with the empire which 
had endured so many shocks from their 
northern kinsmen. Constantinople had 
now entered into a settled decline. Shat- 
tered and divided by the events which led 
to the Latin dynasty, no longer protected 
on the north by the now threatening king- 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, and utterly 
enfeebled by political and moral corrup- 
tion, she was quite unable to make head 
against her resolute and persistent ene- 
mies on the eastern frontier. A chance 
of recovery presented itself when the 
Russian power and the Seljukian empire 
were simultaneously broken by the Mon- 
gol invasion, but her weakness amounted 
to a paralysis, and the opportunity went 
by. 
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Against this tottering power there was 
opposed all the freshness of a youthful 
nation, all the fanaticism of a conquering 
religion. The dominions founded by Oth- 
man were soon increased by his son Or- 
khan, under whom the first passage into 
Europe took place. Nicomedia, Nicza, 
Pergamus, successively fell into his hands, 
and in 1356 he crossed the straits into the 
imperial territory, first as a paid ally of 
the emperor Catacuzene, but to abide 
there as the possessor of the Thracian 
Kallipolis. But the importance of Orkhan 
in Ottoman history lies in more lasting 
though more intangible actions than the 
capture of cities or even the passage of 
the straits. He appears as a great legis- 
lator and as a great political organizer, 
more prominently even than as a con- 
queror. 

Before a European empire could be 
founded, it was necessary for an invading 
army to have a secure standing-ground in 
Asia. The safety of Constantinople had 
long consisted in its double territory; the 
success of the Turks depended on the 
same condition. Accordingly the great 
work of Orkhan was the consolidation of 
the Turkish possessions in Asia. Unlike 
a purely barbarian conqueror, he deliber- 
ately entered on this task, and performed 
it with consummate skill. Communes were 
established, mosques erected, schools 
founded, and the whole country, which at 
that time owned his supremacy, welded 
and compacted by a system of civil ad- 
ministration which left his successor free 
to pursue fresh conquests westward. But 
with all his administrative talent, he prob- 
ably owed much of his success to more 
general causes. It must never be forgot- 
ten that he had not to begin de novo. A 
code of laws for his subjects was provided 
for him by the Mahomedan religion, a 
code, too, which had been expressly 
adapted by its founder to the necessities 
of a conquering nation. This law was not 
only provided for him, but obedience to it 
was ensured by sanctions stronger than 
he could have invented. The importance 
of this assistance to the ruler of a newly 
rising dominion, in holding together his 
subjects and tightening the reins of au- 
thority, can hardly be over-estimated, and 
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a judicious ruler like Orkhan would not 
fail to make good use of it. Besides his 
civil organization, the beginnings at least 
of that military system, peculiar to the 
Ottomans, date from his reign, and the 
levy of tribute children systematized by 
his son Murad is generally assigned to 
the invention of his vizier Tschendereli. 
By this institution, of. which more will 
be said in the sequel, the standing army 
of Charles VII.,as Von Hammer points 
out, was anticipated by one hundred 
years. From what has preceded it ap- 
pears that causes general and personal 
had been at work on the Asiatic side of 
the straits, all tendiag in the direction of 
Ottoman rule in Europe. It is now nec- 
essary briefly to look at the resistance to 
be expected there. 

From the first entrance of the Roman 
power into the south-eastern provinces 
her civilization and that of Greece had 
remained side by side, unabsorbed and 
unabsorbing. If either had acted’ alone, 
it is possible that a common type similar 
to that in the West might have arisen, and 
the diversities of race in the empire have 
grown fainter or disappeared. As it was, 
they neutralized one another. Constanti- 
nople became a Roman capital, with Greek 
language and Greek mode of life, and the 
minor races maintained their own nation- 
ality almost untouched. How many of 
these races there were, we have already 
partly seen. The northern parts of the 
empire lay close to the highroad from 
Asia and central Russia towards the west, 
and tribes repulsed from the west found 
easy settlements here. Thus arose the 
separate kingdoms of Croatia, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, of Sclavonic race, scattered 
amid the older races of Albanians, Illyr- 
ians, and Thracian Roumanians, whom 
the Romans had found in the land. Thus 
the empire was surrounded by, or con- 
sisted of, heterogeneous nationalities, each 
remaining so separate and distinct in man- 
ners, interests, and sympathies, that a 
common union against an invader was al- 
most impossible. 

And so it proved, when Amurath I. be- 
zan to extend his father’s foothold in 
Europe. Bulgaria had again become a 
hostile power. Servia, under Stephen 
Dushan, had founded a threatening king- 
dom over Macedonia, Albania, and north- 
ern Greece. This fell with the death of 
the king; but it weakened the empire 
while it lasted, and was significant of the 
disunion which was to aid the Turk. 

The conquests of Amurath, notwith- 
standing some diversions created by insur- 
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rections in the East, were rapid. Adri- 
anople became his European capital, and 
the capture of Philippopolis marked his 
advance on the Balkans. Then began his 
conflicts with the more warlike Sclavonian 
kingdoms, but a petty crusade, promoted 
by Urban V., and consisting of Servian, 
Bulgarian, and Hungarian troops, failed 
to stop his advance, and after the battle 
of Marizza, Servia and Bulgaria paid trib- 
ute to their conqueror. But the Servian 
king Lazarus, mindful of the power of his 
predecessors, not long after organized a 
more formidable coalition. Bulgarians, 
Servians, Bosnians, formed its Sclavonic 
elements, aided by Hungarians, the Al- 
banian Skypetars, and the Roumanians of 
Wallachia. A petty success at the outset 
did not prevent the deliberate annexation 
of Bulgaria, unopposed by the forces of 
the league, and in 1389 the Sclavonic 
power was finally broken by the battle of 
Kossova, and Servia reduced to the posi- 
tion of a vassal State. 

The Ottomans were now firmly estab- 
lished in Europe, and ready for fresh 
conquests, which indeed were guaranteed 
to them by Amurath’s civil and military 
policy, with which we have now to deal. 
The system of confirming one conquest 
before the prosecution of the next, was 
applied in Europe no less than in Asia, 
but in one point it was extended. Amu- 
rath commenced the custom, followed by 
Mahomet II. after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, of introducing amongst the in- 
habitants of conquered countries Oriental 
colonies of Turkomans or Arabs, while the 
original residents were often transplanted 
elsewhere. By this well-known device of 
barbarian conquerors, insurrections were 
checked and submission ensured. Nor 
was it without a sagacious purpose that 
the Ottoman conquests were gradual, not 
sudden. Complete subjection was pre- 
ceded by a period of vassalage or semi- 
dependence, during which the vassal State 
was used as an instrument for reducing 
others to a similar condition. Christian 
troops fought against their kinsmen at 
Kossova, and during the reign of Bajazet, 
the Servians, who had to provide one 
thousand horsemen every year, sent con- 
tingents to the Ottoman armies. Thus 
concert was prevented, demoralization and 
paralysis engendered ; no breathing-space 
for recovery was allowed, and when the 
occasion suited, vassalage was exchanged 
for subjection, and their right to bear arms 
taken from the conquered rayas. 

But the institution by which more than 
by any other the Ottoman government 
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proved superior to contemporary powers 
remains to be described. The Ottomans, 
though a warlike race, would hardly by 
their own resources have defeated so 
often the armies of western Christendom, 
or worked out with such consummate skill 
the civil institutions of their religion. 
To attain these ends, the military and in- 
tellectual qualities of the rayas them- 
selves were used as instruments, applied 
and guided by a more than Machiavellian 
astuteness. It was above all things nec- 
essary if the central government was to 
be strong, for it to consist of members 
working in unison for a common end un- 
der a single direction. This ideal could 
be best realized by the employment of 
slaves, and it was accordingly the aim, 
perhaps of Orkhan, certainly of Amurath, 
to take the members of his government 
from the slaves of his palace. But they 
were slaves of no ordinary kind. A fifth 
of all the booty taken in war belonged to 
the sultan, Of this his choicest portion 
was the tribute children levied from his 
Christian subjects, sometimes from pris- 
oners of war; sometimes, when these did 
not suffice, from the vassal States. These 
children, brought up with monastic sever- 
ity, severed from every tie of family or 
nation, instructed in the strictest tenets 


of the Mahomedan religion, underwent 
within the palace walls a continued train- 
ing adapted to develop to the greatest ex- 
tent their latent powers of mind and body. 
To the sultan, as their only patron, they 
were bound by ties and motives stronger 


than any that a Loyola couldinvent. By 
lifelong custom, by pampered appetites, 
by hope of the highest honors, by the 
terror of immediate death, they were re- 
duced to tools, planning or executing the 
sultan’s designs. The purpose and em- 
ployment of these household slaves was a 
double one. Those whose mental gifts 
raised them above the rest went through 
a separate and higher education, passing 
at last into the civil administration of the 
empire, either as judges, secretaries, or 
viziers, but whatever their ultimate rank 
or power, they remained slaves whom a 
word from the sultan could degrade or 
destroy. The rest were elaborately 
trained in military tactics and discipline 
to be drafted into the famous corps of 
Janissaries, which for centuries consti- 
tuted the main strength of the Ottoman 
army. They formed a military caste, cut 
off by descent and character from the 
fluctuations of popular feelings, always 
providing security for the sultan at home, 
and in war an organized and disciplined 
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infantry force, which was especially im- 
portant at a time when the Continental 
armies overlooked the value of this 
branch. For centuries the Janissaries 
continued to be the military mainstay of 
the empire. From the original one thou- 
sand instituted by Orkhan, they had 
increased to twelve thousand under Ma- 
homet II., and to twenty thousand un- 
der Solyman, and were generally levied 
from the hardy populations of Albania, 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria. The history and 
influence of this second and more formid- 
able Varangian guard almost bears out 
the remark of Von Hammer that their in- 
stitution was more terrible in its conse- 
quences for the tranquillity of Europe 
than the invention of gunpowder. 

It was to the organization of their ar- 
mies that Amurath and his successors 
owed much of their wonderful success. 
In addition to the Janissaries and a large 
body of lightly armed and unpaid troops, 
retained in the service by the hope of un- 
limited plunder, the cavalry, always a nu- 
merous and important part of an Ottoman 
army, was provided for by a feudal sys- 
tem, wisely regulated to the needs of the 
empire. Its object was twofold, the pres- 
ervation of conquered territory, and the 
supply of efficient troops for the army. 
For this purpose, part of the domain land 
was divided into military fiefs called zia- 
mets and timars, the holders of which 
were bound to equip one horseman (spahi) 
for every multiple of three thousand as- 
pers. But ample precautions were taken 
that no landed aristocracy should grow up 
as a possible check on the absolute power 
of the sultan. All fiefs were held directly 
from him; the rule against subdivision 
was fixed and undeviating; though prac- 
tically hereditary, re-investiture was nec- 
essary after the death of the former 
holder; but the son of the possessor of a 
ziamet only entered upon a timar, and a 
timar falling below a certain value was 
ipso facto vacated. In case of death 
without issue, or the neglect of feudal 
duty, the fief was escheated to the crown. 
These precautions, carried out by ener- 
getic sultans and aided by the counter- 
influence of the Janissaries and by the 
constant requirements of war, kept the 
feudal system of the Ottoman true to its 
intent and purpose, until the decay of the 
empire fairly set in. 

Nor was the care of the sultans for the 
efficiency of their army confined to gen- 
eral organization; it was even more re- 
markable for the completion of details. 
Up to the reign of Solyman the Ottoman 
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armies were ahead of Europe in discipline 
and equipment. Their artillery was nu- 
merous and well appointed, provided with 
every latest improvement, and the arts of 
fortification and engineering were care- 
fully studied. Their commissariat was 
skilfully attended to, and its transport 
facilitated by the systematic construction 
of roads along the line of march; and all 
this at a time when European armies, in- 
stead of being disciplined machines, were 
mere agglomerations of individual knights 
and their retainers, brave indeed, but too 
little amenable to discipline, and often 
from want of organization insufficiently 
provided against the hardships of a cam- 
paign. Nor was it only that the Ottoman 
army was an efficient one, but war and its 
preparation was the sole employment of 
the whole nation. Apart from the politi- 
cal significance of the phrase, they were 
literally an army of occupation, encamped 
in a country, the produce of which was 
theirs by the labor of the subject rayas. 
There were therefore no agricultural or 
commercial needs to draw them away 
from war, nor at this period was there any 
cause for apprehension from risings of 
their subjects, among whom national vigor 
was entirely drained away by the dreadful 
tribute of their children. 

With these instruments and in these 
conditions Bajazet found no difficulty in 
extending Ottoman power. Wallachia 
submitted, Greece was overrun, Hungary 
threatened, and the formidable coalition 
of Bavarians, Styrians, and Hungarians, 
aided by knights from France and Rhodes, 
whom Boniface IX. had summoned against 
the infidel, was broken by the prompti- 
tude and vigor of the sultan. With the 
defeat and capture of Bajazet by Tamer- 
lane the Ottoman power seemed to have 
reached its final point. A civil war raged 
between rival claimants for the throne, 
the Seljukian princes revolted, and recov- 
ery seemed hopeless. But no second 
crusade appeared from the West; Con- 
stantinople was too enfeebled to strike a 
timely blow, the vassal States were drained 
of their manhood, and above all the politi- 
cal system, which the early sultans had 
organized, proved strong enough to bear 
the strain even without a directing hand. 
Hence, it happened that after a breathing- 
space under Mahomet I., the Ottoman 
power had regained its vigor and cohesion 
under Amurath II. Hungary was now 
the barrier of Christendom towards the 
north, and Huniades, adventurous knight 
and prudent general, maintained the strug- 
gle during the whole of this reign and 
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part of the next. Unassisted from the 
west, except by volunteers, he penetrated 
across the Balkans, wrested Servia and 
Wallachia from their conqueror, and only 
failed of glory and victory by the perjury 
which led to the disaster of Varna. Mean- 
while, another check was placed on Amu- 
rath by the obstinate resistance of Scan- 
derberg in Albania, who for twenty-five 
years withstood the attempt to rob him of 
his father’s kingdom. In a single cam- 
paign he caused the loss of twenty thou- 
sand of Amurath’s best troops. But the 
end of the Greek Empire was at hand. Its 
last important stronghold was lost when 
Amurath captured and sacked Thessa- 
lonica. Mahomet II., one of the greatest 
and worst of the house of Othman, fulfilled 
the destiny of his race, and the Ottoman 
sultan entered the city of the Greek em- 
perors. 

The importance of this event to the 
fortunes of the Turks in Europe, it would 
be hard to exaggerate. They succeeded 
to one of the most famous capitals in Eu- 
rope, which seemed to admit them by 
their right of possession into the number 
of the great powers. The empire, they 
pretended, had only changed hands; its 
continuity was not broken, but its vigor 
recruited by a younger and less effete 
tenure. More tangible was the strength 
supplied by the central position of their 
new Capital, which finally cemented their 
hitherto divided territory in Europe and 
Asia. It in fine gave them a rallying 
power and starting-point, which assured 
to them their European empire against 
any power which at that time could have 
threatened their ejection. 

It is impossible to proceed further with- 
out adverting to the negative conditions 
of Ottoman successes to be found in the 
apathy and indifference of western Eu- 
rope. This apathy was possibly caused 
in part by the fact that Mahomedan in- 
trusion was no new phenomenon. The 
Mongol invasion of Russia and the Moor- 
ish power in Spain took away the sense of 
novelty from the event. But in truth, 
other causes, general and particular, ren- 
dered any decided concert against the in- 
truders impossible. The last disastrous 
crusade had terminated in 1291, and with 
it the motive power which had animated 
religious warfare began to decline. More- 
over, the pope’s central power, through 
which the earlier crusades had been or- 
ganized, was now diminished, and his 
spiritual influence weakened by the forced 
secession to Avignon. Of the particular 
States, at the time of Amurath’s first suc- 
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cesses, each was absorbed in its own in- 
ternal matters. In England popular forces 
were rising to the surface under Wat 
Tyler; in Germany marauding barons 
were harassing the burghers; Spain was 
prostrate under Moorish rule. Even the 
abortive crusade which ended at Nicopolis 
owed its formation to the personal rela- 
tionship of the king of Hungary, who 
commanded the co-operation of the em- 
pire, which was one day to be his own. 
The gallant Huniades, notwithstanding 
his heroism, only received the voluntary 
assistance of a few French and German 
knights. Hence the prostration of the 
Ottoman power by Tamerlane had been 
watched with indifference, and the imme- 
diate danger of Constantinople called 
forth no effort to save it. For this indeed 
there were reasons, political and religious. 
Geographically isolated from the Western 
powers, the empire had but small com- 
munion with them from the reign of He- 
raclius, and therefore its gradual fall 
created no marked void in European poli- 
tics. In the tenth century religious dis- 
putes had cut it off from the sympathy 
and assistance of the Latin Church. So 
high did religious controversy rise that in 
Constantinople the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that the Turkish turban would 


pollute St. Sophia less than the hat of the 


cardinal. After the actual capture of the 
city, followed by the annexation pf Greece 
and the landing at Otranto, there was in- 
ceed some uneasiness aroused, but the 
successful repulse from Belgrade by Hu- 
niades, the resistance of Scanderberg, and 
the unsuccessful attack on Rhodes served 
to calm it, and the respite given to Europe 
by Selim’s Persian and Egyptian cam- 
paigns tended in the same direction with 
yet greater force. 

Hence- when Solyman ascended the 
throne in 1520, the Ottomans were all but 
one of the recognized powers of Europe, 
a position which his long and memorable 
reign confirmed. Under this prince Ot- 
toman importance reached its zenith. 
The whole world was changing its face, 
and in Europe particularly the political 
and religious revolutions which mark the 
period of modern history were working 
themselves out. Almost every nation 
was directed by some great ruler. Henry 
VIII. in England and Leo X. at Rome 
were respectively directing the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. Francis and 
Charles V., both powerful sovereigns, 
were each looking at Italy as an addition 
to their dominions; and in Russia and 
Poland Vassilji Iwanowitsch was laying 
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the first foundations of his northern power, 
while Sigismond I. was already a formida- 
ble neighbor. But for the time each was 
absorbed in his own interests, while Hun- 
gary lay exposed to the attack of her 
powerful enemy, through the anarchy in 
which the minority of Louis II. plunged 
her. Solyman was not slow in taking 
advantage of his opportunity. Having 
captured Belgrade, he resolved on the 
conquest of Rhodes, which was necessary 
as a medium of intercourse between Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. After a gal- 
lant resistance the knights of St. John 
retired to Malta, and Solyman was left 
unimpeded to pursue his Hungarian cam- 
paigns. The disaster at Mohacz left 
Hungary a prey to two rival claimants, 
Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., and 
Zapyola, a native noble. Solyman sup- 
ported the latter and marched against 
Vienna, to meet with the first signal re- 
pulse to the Ottoman arms. That and the 
threatening attitude of Charles V. caused 
him to turn his attention to the East. 
Indeed, it was not the least significant 
feature in the policy of the early sultans, 
that, unlike the Roman Empire, they un- 
dertook one great war only at a time, 
taking care to cultivate friendly relations 
with all but theirimmediate enemy. Thus 
when events rendered a European invasion 
dangerous, they would convey their unruly 
Janissaries to quell the constant petty in- 
surrections in the East, or to humble the 
power of Persia. They were aided in 
this policy by the fact of having a weak 
kingdom like Hungary at their northern 
frontier. Though capable of a stubborn 
resistance, this nation was never able to 
repeat the exploits of Huniades. Nor 
was an understanding possible for her 
with the subject States of Servia or Bos- 
nia. At this period the Ottomans owed 
much to the partial toleration of their 
religion. Under a Mahomedan rule the 
members of the Greek Church exercised 
their religion without much interference; 
under a Hungarian or Austrian domina- 


‘tion they knew well that persecution and 


intolerance would make their entry. After 
the Reformation had taken place, similar 
considerations tended to incline the Hun- 
garians themselves to prefer Turkish rule 
and freedom of worship to Austrian big- 
otry and persecution. 

Under Solyman we have still to mention 
two territorial extensions, and a change 
of attitude by the Western powers, which 
was more important still. Under Khai- 
reddin Pacha or Barbarossa, the Ottoman 
navy became a formidable means of of- 
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fence. The power of Venice was perma- 
nently checked, and the connection of the 
Algerine stations with the sultan’s gov- 
ernment promised to revolutionize the re- 
lations between the naval States of the 
Mediterranean. Across the Danube, 
Hungary was at last annexed, and divided 
into the “sanjaks” of the Ottoman pro- 
vincial system, while the event was marked 
by the first treaty with Austria in which 
Solyman was treated as an equal sove- 
reign, and, by virtue of the subsidy paid 
to him, as a victorious one. 

But before this he had been recognized 
by a stronger power than Austria as a 
leading member of the European State 
system, which was now first growing up. 
Modern international policy sprang from 
the mutual jealousy of France and Spain. 
The pope’s weight was thrown now into 
one scale, now into the other, but the 
equipoise which this influence had once 
produced was disturbed by the new forces 
of the Reformation. Diversity of creed 
no longer was a bar to cordial alliances; 
national interests became the keystone 
of international relations, and the balance 
of power intervened as a principle which 
first guided and ultimately led the state- 
craftof Europe. Hence it was that France 
saw in Solyman no longer the infidel in- 


truder on European territory, but the for- 
midable sovereign who had threatened 


Vienna and confronted Charles V. In 
1536 a treaty of friendly alliance was 
struck between France and the Porte, and 
Solyman was enabled to boast that the 
kings of France, Venice, Poland, and 
Transylvania had sought refuge in the 
shadow of his might. 

On looking back at this unparalleled 
advance of Ottoman power and influence 
in Europe, it is impossible not to assign a 
very high importance to the abilities and 
personal career of the early sultans. It 
is scarcely too much to assert that no 
European nation has produced so longa 
series of great though unscrupulous rulers 
as the sultans, with but few exceptions, 
from Orkhan to Solyman. During reigns, 
long in years and eventful in results, they 
seemed to possess almost every quality 
by which ambitious ends are gained by 
well-calculated means. Plans of conquest 
successfully carried into execution, new 
ideas of government introduced and 
worked out, though due in part to the 
creatures and instruments of their will, 
yet bear upon them the imprint of their 
directing minds. The tribute children of 
Orkhan, the organization of the imperial 
slaves by Amurath I., the military prompt- 
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itude of Bajazet, the legislation of Ma- 
homet II., and the crowning administration 
of Solyman, signify an amount of intel- 
lectual force with which no other two 
centuries of rulers will afford material for 
comparison. The restrictions on their 
absolute power were merely nominal and 
were comprised in the observance of re- 
ligious law, interpreted by the chief muf- 
ti. But this religious law was too useful 
an ally to be weakened or violated, and 
the fetva of the mufti only on rare occa- 
sions opposed the will of the sultan. But 
if their power was not restricted by min- 
isters, their choice of ministers was a wide 
one. No privileges of birth barred the 
way to advance; no jealousy limited the 
selection.* Though they were always 
kept in the background, there is no doubt 
that the early sultans were assisted by 
generals and advisers of more than ordi- 
nary ability. Amurath owed not a little 
of his success to Khaireddin Pacha, and 
Solyman’s friend and vizier Ibrahim Pa- 
cha greatly eased his burden of govern- 
ment. In fact, there was at Constanti- 
nople a school of politicians and generals 
at a time when the political action of 
the rest of Europe was incoherent and 
vague. While the training of ministers 
was not neglected, the initiation of the 
royal princes into their future duties was 
excellent and complete. From their ear- 
liest manhood they were entrusted with 
the administration of the provinces, and 
when they ascended the throne, they were 
generally mature alike in age and experi- 
ence. Nor was the choice of ministers 
and generals confined to slaves or sub- 
jects. Ottoman history is full of the 
names and successes of renegades from 
other nations, who were attracted to Con- 
stantinople by the free scope for their 
ability and the rich prospect of rewards 
and honors: out of the ten grand viziers 
of Solyman, eight were renegades, and 
among his generals, the proportion, if less, 
was doubtless great. Their importance 
in introducing fresh ideas of government 
or military tactics increased after the pe- 
riod in which the Ottomans lost their early 
precedence of Europe in these respects. 
From Solyman’s death is to be dated 
the gradual decline of the Ottoman power. 
Externally it remained unbroken for an- 
other century, though its encroachments 
were henceforth checked by the power of 


* Yon Hammer remarks that while the highest offices 
were not by law hereditary, they were often in effect 
confined to particular families for long periods. He 
mentions as examples the three families of ‘'schenderely 
Timourtasch, and Eurenos. 
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Austria, now conterminous with it on the 
north. For the next one hundred and 
forty years the warlike relations of Con- 
stantinople were chiefly with Venice and 
Austria; with the other States of Europe 
she was either at peace or in actual alli- 
ance. Against the former, in spite of 
Lepanto and the prolonged resistance of 
Candia, she had the advantage. Towards 
the north, in spite of the diversion in her 
favor caused by the Thirty Years’ War, 
her power fell back. It was at about this 
time that the Porte began to abate some 
of its haughty contempt for international 
usages,* a fact signified in the sixteenth 
century by the employment for diplomatic 
purposes of the more subtile and versatile 
intellects of the Fanariote Greeks. In 
fact, the era of treaties had commenced, 
treaties by which the Ottoman power was 
successively curtailed, first by Austria and 
then by Russia, The equality of Austria 
was recognized by the treaty of Sitvatovok 
in 1606, after the reverses of Mahomet 
III. in Hungary, and half a century later, 
a turning-point in Ottoman history was 
reached at the battle of St. Gothard, where 
its power was shattered by Montecuculi. 
Wars with Poland followed, marked by 
several Turkish defeats, though resulting 
in the gain of Podolia. During the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Porte was engaged in a 
vast struggle with Persia, and when in 
1682 Vienna was once more reached by 
the Janissaries of Kara Mustapha, the 
army of Sobieski inflicted, not the first, 
but the greatest of the reverses received 
from Poland. The opportunity was seized 
by Venice; Greece was wrested from the 
Porte, and notwithstanding the exertions 
of the Kiuprili family, disaster followed 
disaster in Hungary, and Turkish disci- 
pline and generalship were proved mani- 
festly inferior to the army and skill of 
Prince Eugene. In the middle of the 
century Russia had for the first time 
ranked among the enemies of the Porte, 
and the position of the Crimean khanate 
had been the scene of continual struggles. 
In 1699 was signed, in full European con- 
clave, the memorable treaty of Carlowitz. 
The pretensions of the Porte were set 
aside ; Transylvania and most of Hungary 
and Sclavonia were ceded to Austria, 
Podolia to Poland, and while the Morea 
and Dalmatia were retained by Venice, in 
the next year the important town of Azoph 
was given to Peter the Great. 

From the date of this treaty, the impor- 

* Yon Hammer remarks that the barbarity of their 


diplomacy was only equalled by that of their treatment 
of their prisoners and subjects. 
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tance of Turkey has been diplomatic. Its 
strength and reputation were broken, but 
its very weakness caused an interest to 
be taken in its political fortunes which had 
been absent before, and accordingly we 
see the strange sight of the great States 
deliberating in common over each fresh 
stage in Ottoman history. In the great 
struggles of western Europe the Porte 
took no share. Its influence was mostly 
confined to Poland and Russia, and 
through them to Sweden. We can do no 
more than mark the steps of her decline, 
a decline interrupted at intervals by the 
favorable treaties extorted by her obsti- 
nate resistance. Austria, raised to an un- 
due predominance by the treaty of Passa- 
rowitz, received a severe check by that of 
Belgrade, and her last war with Turkey at 
the close of the century was only impor- 
tant in its consequences for Servia. As 
Austrian influence waned in south-eastern 
Europe, that of Russia rose. The easy 
terms granted by the Porte on the Pruth 
were due either to treachery or to a short- 
sighted contempt for the danger which 
threatened them from their new enemies. 
This false security, if it existed, was soon 
dissipated. The Crimea, already ravaged 
by Count Munnich, became severed from 
the Porte by the treaty of Kainardji, and 
the Russian protectorate of the rayas ac- 
knowledged. Although the “ Oriental 
project ” of Catherine II. was destined to 
be unfulfilled, the treaty of Jassy extended 
the Russian frontier to the Dneister, and 
the present century has seen the northern 
power, supported by the cause of justice 
and humanity, dictate peace at Adriano- 
ple. Our short sketch must come to an 
end. It will better accord with the aim of 
this essay to trace the internal causes and 
antecedents of so much material disaster. 

We have seen that the great causes of 
the rapid successes of the Ottomans were 
the superiority of their military system 
and of their method of government and 
administration, aided by the backward- 
ness of the European nations in these re- 
spects. But the necessary condition of 
continued prosperity is progress. A ste- 
reotyped system must by the inevitable 
laws of history become more and more in- 
congruous with ever-changing conditions ; 
and therefore want of adaptive power is 
the most fatal disease of national life, and 
however slow its course, must end in dis- 
solution. With this condition Ottoman 
history has not complied. The other 
States of Europe have progressed; Tur- 
key has stood still, and therefore their 
relative positions soon became inverted. 
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At first the Porte had encountered ene- 
mies struggling under the disorganization 
of the darkest period of the Middle Ages, 
armed herself with the administrative 
vigor partly supplied by the Mahomedan 
religion, partly the result of her own na- 
tive energy. After the death of Solyman 
the impulse supplied by these forces had 
reached its limit; no new forces, the out- 
come of healthy national life, succeeded, 
and the recoil was accelerated and the 
contrast heightened by the marvellous de- 
velopment in religion and politics through- 
out the rest of Europe. 

Ottoman prosperity and stability were 
founded on a substratum of continual con- 
guest, and this basis once impaired, the 
superstructure tottered. The rise of Aus- 
tria checked conquest to the northward; 
the attitude of Russia soon made precari- 
ous the attempt at extension eastwards. 
The consequences of this pressure were 
soon apparent. Military discipline, which, 
as Solyman himself had discovered, could 
only be maintained in war, began to grow 
weak. The forces which had been in- 
tended for external aggression, became 
the cause of anarchy and confusion at 
home, since there was no national or civic 
life into which they could become trans- 
formed and absorbed. This decay of the 
military system was most strongly marked 
in the corps of Janissaries. Even under 
the strong hand of the early sultans, and 
with their strict training untouched, their 
insubordination had often to be met by 
concession and privilege. These conces- 
sions in time made them inefficient in 
war, and an incubus on the government in 
peace. The first mistake was committed 
by Solyman, when he allowed them the 
right of marriage, which caused their inter- 
ests to be no longer always identical with 
those of the sultan. An aggravation of the 
evil followed in their successful demand 
that their children should be enrolled as 
members of the corps. There was now no 
sort of guarantee that the Janissaries had 
gone through all the preliminary training, 
which had made them so unique and for- 
midable. But the extreme of corruption 
was only attained when the corps was 
thrown open to the Mussulmen, who, 
without any discipline, greedily seized on 
the privileges and rewards, which had 
formerly been earned by hard fighting in 
the field. The Janissaries were hence- 
forth stationed in companies throughout 
the empire. In the provinces they plied 
trades, received their pay, but rarely mus- 
tered under the standard. In Constanti- 
nople they formed the most bigoted party 





of Mahomedans, and as such they placed 
an effectual barrier against every political 
reformation ; deposed viziers, dictated to 
the sultan, outraged the population, and 
in war disgraced their former prestige. 
The extermination of the whole corps by 
Mahmoud II. was a barbarous, but almost 
a necessary, remedy for the gigantic evils 
which they produced. The other portions 
of the army were in no better condition. 
The feudal system was ruined by the most 
flagrant corruption. In order to ensure a 
trustworthy order of spahis, the law re- 
quired that the fiefs should be confined 
either to sons of previous holders, or to 
soldiers who had rendered good service 
on the field of battle. They were now 
sold to the highest bidders, or granted to 
court favorites, mutes of the harem, ad- 
venturers and intriguers of all kinds. 
Some of these received as many as twenty 
fiefs, and the feudal duties which they 
entailed were utterly neglected. The 
twelve thousand fiefs of Roumelia, which 
used to furnish forty thousand horsemen, 
with difficulty sent eight thousand to the 
sultan’s standard. Nor was the other 
object of the feudal system better secured. 
The provinces which should have been 
held together and cemented by these 
feudatories were subjected to pillage and 
extortion under the pretence of feudal 
rights, and redress was obtainable only 
from the grand vizier, who was generally 
the source of the abuse. While corrup- 
tion thus ate into the heart of the military 
system, there is no wonder that the de- 
tails of discipline and organization suf- 
fered. The Turks no longer kept pace 
with the latest military improvements, and 
at the battle of St. Gothard their inferior- 
ity tothe Austrians was manifest in the 
very points in which they had once ex- 
celled them. 

The corruption and enervation of the 
Ottoman rule involved of necessity the 
decline of the sultans themselves. Per- 
sonal influences are helpless against the 
full stream of adverse conditions, and 
brilliant rulers in a declining State must 
necessarily be rare. Nevertheless, their 
absence reacts on the decline and accel- 
erates its pace. The majority of Soly- 
man’s successors were either voluptuaries 
or imbeciles. They ceased to lead the 
armies; they no longer directed the ad- 
ministration. They were either the dupes 
of ambitious viziers, or the slaves of the 
turbulent Janissaries, or the facile instru- 
ments of court favorites and ambitious 
and intriguing sultanas. These evils had 
commenced before the death of Solyman. 
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Kotchi Bey, an Ottoman historian, cited 
by Von Hammer, attributes to his reign 
five causes of corruption: (1) the neglect 
of regular attendance at the Divan, (2) the 
commencement of the sale of offices, (3) 
the relaxation of the principle of strict 
gradation of the public service, (4) the 
permission of political influence to the 
women of the seraglio, (5) the corruption 
of the office of vizier by the increase of 
facilities for acquiring wealth from it. If 
the greatest of the sultans failed to resist 
these sinister influences, his successors 
were not likely to be more successful. 
Moreover, from the seventeenth century 
the excellent preparatory training in pro- 
vincial government ceased. It was used 
as a means of securing succession to the 
throne; and to prevent the constant ap- 
prehension of an armed usurpation, the 
royal princes were confined to a life of 
seclusion and indolence at Constantino- 
ple. By this means health of body and 
mind was destroyed, and the result was 
short reigns, marked by weakness, ca- 
price, and monstrous cruelty. The real 
power of administration fell into the hands 
of the viziers, whose constant liability to 
deposition from one of the numerous side 
currents of intrigue rendered any steady 
or generalizing policy impossible. 

But the effects of corrupt courts, and 
weak and tyrannical governments, are 
often remedied by the gradual rise to the 
surface of popular and national forces. 
In the Ottoman Empire these forces have 
never existed. Between the rulers and 
the ruled there has always been a chasm 
which refuses to be bridged over. At first, 
as we have seen, this non-amalgamation 
left the ruling race free to prosecute its 
conquests, but when reverses ensued, the 
unsubstantiality and hollowness of a gov- 
ernment depending upon force became 
glaringly apparent. Depending only on 
its armies and backed by no enthusiasm 
or patriotism among its subjects, the 
Porte possessed no power of prolonged 
resistance. Its armies defeated, there 
was no resource, save in the acceptance 
of humiliating terms or the interference 
of a foreign power. Hence it happened 
that notwithstanding the haughty and 
stubborn attitude of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, its unsuccessful wars were seldom 
protracted. National life, however, of 
some sort was beginning to stir in the 
Ottoman dominions, and its results were 
significant. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century the tribute of Chris- 
tian children finally ceased, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the new constitution of the 





Janissaries, which made this means of 
recruiting them superfluous. The effects 
of this change, though necessarily slow, 
were certain. Bosnia, Servia,and Greece 
had furnished the best elements of that 
now corrupted corps, and by this means 
their life-blood had been drained away, 
and their condition rendered hopeless and 
prostrate. Allowed to retain their chil- 
dren, though still oppressed with all the 
weight of the Ottoman religious and fiscal 
systems, they began to experience the 
stirrings of national hopes and aspirations 
and to cast about for an opportunity of 
liberation from their abject position. The 
opportunity was slow to arrive, but it was 
used when it came. The Servian rayas 
in the last war with Austria ranged them- 
selves on the side of the invaders, acquired 
military organization and experience, and 
under ens George commenced a period 
of independence and freedom. Wallachia 
and Moldavia owed a semi-independence 
to Russian interference, and Greece be- 
came a liberated kingdom after the treaty 
of Adrianople. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Ottoman administration was every- 
where rotten to its core. Complete disin- 
tegration seemed imminent; there was no 
central energy by which individual inter- 
ests might be generalized and united. 
What the corruption at Constantinople 
was we have seen, but even this was far 
exceeded by the frightful abuses of the 
provincial system. The pachalets were 
sold to the highest bidder; the purchase 
money was often borrowed, and the extor- 
tions of the pachas equalled or exceeded 
by the rapacity of the agents of Arme- 
nian bankers. The example was followed 
by all the subordinate officers, and the 
wretched provincials groaned under an 
extortion and oppression which the his- 
tory of the world has never seen equalled. 
As long as the revenues were received, 
the Porte never interfered, and indeed 
interference was beyond its power. Re- 
bellious feudatories and revolted pachas 
mocked the central government in three- 
quarters of the empire.* Egypt and Syria 
became virtually independent; Widdin 
was for years the independent stronghold 
of Passwan Oglow; Ali Pacha long defied 
the sultan in Epirus. 

But notwithstanding this long corrup- 
tion and decay the prophecies of Ottoman 
dissolution have remained unfulfilled. 
With the exception of Egypt and the lib- 


* Lord Broughton (cited by Creasy) says of Albania 
that specimens of almost every form of government 
might be found in it. 
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erated States in Europe the empire of the 
Porte has retained its integrity; her ar- 
mies have sometimes gained victories, and 
even the gloss of European civilization 
has penetrated to Constantinople. The 
causes which have contributed to this 
prolongation of Turkish power are not 
far to seek. They have consisted in its 
capacity for resistance (1) to the conse- 
quences of internal decay, (2) to destruc- 
tion from foreign aggression. Earlier 
barbarian dynasties have usually disap- 
peared with rapidity after the first con- 
quering impulse withdrew its support. 
The Ottoman Empire was founded on con- 
ditions so singularly favorable, and aided 
by an organization so unique, that its 
work had taken too firm a hold to be more 
than loosened by the adverse influences 
which succeeded. Its cohesion refused 
to be dissolved, though its well-defined 
symmetry and compactness were lost. It 
remained a glowing and seething mass 
which resisted the fires of corruption 
through the Cyclopean welding which had 
produced it. It was the complete diver- 
gence between the “survival” of former 
greatness and the new conditions which 
surrounded it, which caused a pitch of 
corruption, happily more often anticipated 
by the disappearance of that which ob- 
structs progress. 

More particular circumstances worked 
towards the same result. By the posses- 
sion of the caliphate after Selim’s invasion 
of Egypt, the sultan became the recog- 
nized head of the Mahomedan religion. 
This was more than an honorary title; it 
put the influence exercised by emperor 
and pope into the same hands, and when 
the authority of the former was weakened 
and despised, the binding associations of 
their religion still secured to the succes- 
sors of the prophet some remains of his 
former importance. Without this reli- 
gious support, the disintegration of the 
empire must have been inevitable; by its 
means a bond of union was provided, de 
riving from the zeal and enthusiasm 
which characterize Mahomedanism suff- 
cient strength to neutralize to some extent 
the heavy strain put upon the centre of 
administration by the decrepitude of the 
secular power. Another circumstance 
which warded off a complete state of an- 
archy was the preservation of the same 
ruling family. From the commencement 
of Ottoman history no candidate for the 
throne ever appeared outside the house 
of Othman. The sanctity of this line of 
succession was no doubt aided by the 
possession of the caliphate and by the 
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early employment of slave ministers, but 
its source seems to lie deeper still in na- 
tional feeling and tradition, and it was 
never violated. The possession of the 
throne never became the goal of success- 
ful intrigue, and the strongest motive to 
rebellion and civil war was therefore want- 
ing. If once the way to the throne had 
lain open, the already loosely cemented 
empire would have been torn asunder, 
and the ambition of the pachas have been 
more fatal than their avarice. 

These influences were felt even under 
the most imbecile of the sultans, but more 
personal causes from time to time arrested 
the course of decay. A high-handed and 
remorseless sultan like Amurath IV. for 
the time restored order and repressed 
corruption. The prudence of Sokolli 
found too few imitators among the later 
viziers, but the ability and virtue of the 
Kiuprilis produced a transformation in 
the empire, the effects of which must have 
done something to retard the rapidity of 
decline. The reformations of Selim and 
Mahmoud were in the main delusive, but 
the abolition of the feudal system by the 
former, and the destruction of the Janis- 
saries by the latter, removed some cause 
of discontent, and made possible some 
return to military efficiency. Bulwarks 
such as these would have offered feeble 
resistance to a general rising of the sub- 
ject rayas, who outnumbered the oppress- 
ors by five to one. But the danger aris- 
ing from such a possibility was averted 
by the mutual jealousies and divisions 
which existed among the members of 
this heterogeneous class. The Albanians 
wouid ill have submitted to Sclavonic 
rule, nor would the Sclavs have been the 
willing instruments of Greek aggrandise- 
ment. The Armenians were cut off from 
concert with their fellow-Christians by the 
Mahomedan province of Anatolia, which 
barred the way. Hence the forces which 
might have caused apprehension were 
disjointed, and selfish interests and na- 
tional jealousies either maintained their 
condition unchanged or made the risings 
partial, and therefore less fatal to the 
Turkish empire. Thus Servia became 
independent, but Bosnia and Bulgaria re- 
mained beneath the yoke; Greece won 
her freedom, but Macedonia and Thrace 
were left in slavery. 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
any favorable circumstances from within 
could long have retarded the fall of the 
Ottoman power in Europe, if circum- 
stances positive and negative had not 
aided it from without. Duration of em- 
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pire was guaranteed by the geographical 
position of the imperial city. Situated at 
the meeting-point of two seas, the nearer 
shores of which were Ottoman territory, 
its sources of supply were boundless, and 
an attack from the north unsupported by 
a strong fleet would have been an enter- 
prise full of temerity. Fortified thus by 
its unique situation, and in no small de- 
gree by the prestige and glory of its un- 
rivalled career, Constantinople afforded 
to the Ottomans the vitality which the 
rotten Byzantine empire before them had 
derived from the same source. Floods of 
invasion had beaten against the walls of 
the Greek capital, and in their recoil had 
desolated its provinces, but while the city 
was untaken, its empire, amid weakness 
and disaster greater than ever seized the 
Ottoman power, still remained. When it 
fell the conquering power came from the 
Last, and its Asiatic provinces were sub- 
dued, before the invasion from the north 
was crowned with success. But the Turk- 
ish invasion has been followed by no 
other immigration of barbarous tribes. 
The provinces of Anatolia have always 
been the best-secured portions of the em- 
pire; they have never opened to an invad- 
ing army the highroad to Constantinople. 
It is in the continued absence of danger 
from this quarter that Turkish security 
has in great measure consisted. Constan- 
tinople has remained the cementing link 
between the European and Asiatic parts 
of the empire, protected by both, and 
securing the material integrity of the Ot- 
toman dominion. 

We have seen how the principle of the 
“balance of power” had served under 
Solyman to introduce the Porte at the ma- 
turity of its power into the State system 
of Europe. It remains to trace its influ- 
ence in supporting it, after its natural term 
of life had expired. France made the 
first Turkish alliance, and the same power 
continued for long to be the main Euro- 
pean influence at Constantinople. The 
agents of Louis le Grand were always 
present there, and the negotiations for the 
treaty of Carlowitz were secretly modified 
by their means. At that treaty England 
and France were the mediating powers, 
and from that time either one or both took 
a prominent partin the negotiations which 
attended the Porte’s foreign relations. 
Severed alike by religious creed and by 
geographical position from the great ques- 
tions of western Europe, and, though de- 
clining, not without power and resources, 
Turkey was regarded as a possible ally 
which might by its weight opportunely 
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turn thescale. As the Porte grew weaker, 
these individual interests of the western 
States were merged in their common ap- 
prehension of the East, and a general 
policy was developed. Russia was rapidly 
extending her frontier towards the Dan- 
ube, and Catherine II. undisguisedly 
aimed at the possession of Constantinople. 
The treaty of Kainardji was struck, not- 
withstanding protests from the west. The 
annexation of the Crimea gave rise to 
more serious alarm. France was eager 
for intervention, but England hung back, 
Eight years later English interference 
prevented the independence of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, although Pitt’s proposal to 
equip a fleet for the Dardanelles was not 
successful. Jealousy of Russian aggres- 
sion henceforth directed European states- 
manship. By the events which followed 
the Freach Revolution, and especially by 
Napoleon’s descent on Egypt, England 
became the Porte’s chief protector, though 
France and even Prussia continued to as- 
sume at times a similar attitude. A moral 
support was thus extended to the corrupt 
and nerveless government at Constantino- 
ple. The “balance of power” became 
deified by “political fetichism,” and the 
moral basis of international diplomacy was 
too often overlooked. But whether this 
policy has been moral or immoral, saga- 
cious or short-sighted, it is not our present 
question; in any case the result is clear 
that from the causes which we have 
traced, Western diplomacy has unnatu- 
rally extended the term of Ottoman em- 
pire in Europe, which but for this inter- 
ference must almost inevitably have dis- 
appeared. 

No explanation of the course of Otto- 
man history would be complete which left 
out of account the influences exercised by 
the Mahomedan religion. Some of these 
have been already incidentally alluded to, 
but the importance of the subject justifies 
and demands a more detailed treatment. 
Of all the qualities which decide the fate 
of nations, the most critical and momen- 
tous is their power of moral expansion and 
their aptitude for moral progress. Moral 
corruption means material decay, and true 
national welfare is only secured by the 
unimpeded action and reaction of the finer 
and coarser tissues of national life. But 
among the forces which advance or retard 
morality, religion has always been the 
strongest, and may in fact be taken as the 
index and measure of the rest. In treat- 
ing of the effects of Islam, a distinction 
must be made between its results on the 
world’s history and its consequences for 
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the particular nations which embraced it. 
To confuse these is to confuse the ab- 
stract and the concrete. Viewed in the 
former aspect, it was important chiefly 
for its insistance of the principle of strict 
monotheism, and in this way doubtless 
played its part in the development of the 
religious ideas. But to the historian, the 
practical effects of a religion are the most 
important, and the concrete system in 
which Mahomedanism consists has always 
given rise to fatalism, polygamy, slavery, 
and intolerance. By fatalism national 
character was affected individually as well 
as politically. While it fostered reckless 
bravery in war, it caused a moral apathy 
and enervation, a want of enterprise and 
a false security, which has made that 
bravery futile. In its political conse- 
quences it was, if possible, more disas- 
trous still. Defeat in war and the en- 
feeblement of the government were alike 
the will of Allah. Resignation was the 
only true fortitude; attempts at reforma- 
tion were useless, if not impious, for had 
not the Koran declared that “each nation 
has its allotted term”? The corrupting 
effects of polygamy and slavery on that 
society which recognizes them are certain 
and inevitable. The slavery may be mild 
and the marriage laws severe, but the 
moral corruption will only be diminished, 
not prevented. Existing in any shape, 
they choke the free expansion of impor- 
tant elements of national life, and they 
open the way for moral degradation, which 
will certainly not fail to make its entry. 
But to Turkey these institutions have 
been politically prejudicial. They have 
served to mark off the Ottoman nation as 
a population alien to the rest of Europe, 
as intruders and barbarians, whereas its 
only true safety consisted in throwing off 
all estranging and separating influences, 
and in becoming assimilated to European 
nations. 

But perhaps the most disastrous effect 
of their religion on the Ottoman power 
has been the relations which it has in- 
volved between it and its Christian sub- 
jects. Islam is essentially an aggressive 
religion. “In the shade of the crossing 
scimitar there is Paradise,” said the Ko- 
ran, and between the true believer and the 
infidel, war could only be suspended by 
conversion or tribute. Thus a condition 
of inferiority was at once imposed on the 
Christians who became members of the 
Ottoman Empire. But this was not all. 
The payment of tribute might have been 
rendered insignificant by practical equal- 
ity, and a gradual fusion of race might 





have ensued. But again the sacred law 
rendered such a result impossible, and pro- 
vided for a continued severance of rulers 
and ruled. All contact or intimacy with 
unbelievers was strictly forbidden; the 
Christians lived in a separate quarter of 
the towns, wore a different dress, were 
not allowed to bear arms, and might law- 
fully be treated with indignity and disre- 
spect.* Itis true that their religion was 
tolerated within certain galling limits, but 
the toleration was contemptuous, and ill 
calculated to conciliate. Once more; 
prudent statesmanship would dictate to a 
conquering race a wise and far-sighted 
adjustment of the national laws, so as to 
embrace within their scope all the hetero- 
geneous elements of their dominions. 
Such a task would be always difficult, but 
for the Turks it was impossible. Their 
social system, their laws and their govern- 
ment, depended on the Koran and the 
sacred traditions; they presupposed a 
Mussulman population; where they no- 
ticed Christians at all, they aimed not at 
fusion but at severance. Under Mahom- 
edan law, equality or assimilation between 
Ottoman conquerors and Christian sub- 
jects was an impossibility. External 
circumstances widened the gulf. The 
early sultans were constantly at war with 
the Christian kings of Europe; it was 
therefore necessary to prevent the subject 
rayas from creating an unfavorable diver- 
sion. The tribute of children was one 
way of doing this, but it was not the only 
way, and the motive was strong for turn- 
ing “contemptuous toleration into virtual 
oppression.” ¢ Owing to these circum- 
stances, necessarily resulting from their 
religion, the Ottomans have continued to 
be an alien population in the European 
territory which they have conquered; they 
have never been supported by the strength 
which national forces only can afford, and 
they have been under continual apprehen- 
sions of the rising of their Christian sub- 
jects, who have never failed to make use 
of any opportunities of severing them- 
selves from their oppressors. 

It is thus owing to difference of reli- 
gion rather than to distinction of race that 
the Ottoman nation has so signally failed 
to be amalgamated with its European 
subjects; it is from the same cause that 
in the international struggle for existence 
the Porte has been drawn down bya stag- 
nant morality and retrograde political 


* Vide a quotation from the ‘ Malteka-ul-Ubhur,” 
in an article in the Vineteenth Century for December, 
1877, by the Rev. Maicolm McColl, 

t The phrase is Mr. Freeman’s. 
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forms. Nor does the outlook for the fu- 
ture afford any hope of reformation. ‘The 
Koran is a guide, minute and precise; its 
directions bind the true believer at all 
places and in all times. From it and 
from oral tradition the elaborate system 
of Mahomedan jurisprudence has been 
compiled. By Solyman it was constituted 
an authority without appeal; the last edi- 
tion of it was published in 1856.* It re- 
sults from this ossified system of govern- 
ment that political changes are impossible 
without a modification of religion. Indi- 
vidual sultans may desire them; far-sight- 
ed viziers may attempt them; but the 
dead weight of national apathy, prejudice, 
and bigotry clogs every forward move- 
ment. During the last century the great- 
est obstacle to change was found in the 
selfish interests and religious zeal of 
the Janissaries. But their extermination 
failed to clear the way. The influential 
body of the ulemas, devoted throughout 
their lives to the study and interpretation 
of the sacred law, monopolizing education, 
and comprising almost all the intellect of 
the country, set their faces steadily against 
reform. The fanaticism of the wandering 
dervishes, if its influence is not immedi- 
ately political at the present day, serves 
to leaven the heavy and apathetic popu- 
lace, and might rouse it into flame. The 
government dare not change the letter of 
the sacred law; they may attempt to trans- 
form its spirit; they may profess to return 
to the true intentions of the prophet, from 
the gradual deviations which have hidden 
them; but in a system the essential life 
of which is obedience to the letter, they 
must necessarily fail. Mahmoud II. made 
the attempt, and he was termed a Giaour. 
The hatti-sherif of Gulhaneh proclaimed 
reformation, but Europe in vain waited 
for its effects. As subjects of Christian 
powers, Mahomedans may be an industri- 
ous and well-conducted population, as the 
Tartars of the Russian Empire serve to 
show. As an independent nation, ruling 
Mahomedan subjects, they may remain 
without shocking civilization and human- 
ity, as the Persian monarchy proves; but 
the European rule of Mahomedans over 
Christians contradicts every tendency of 
political, moral, or national progress, and 
the close of Turkish history in Europe 
must some day be an illustration of the 
law that the prolonged life of systems or 
nations must depend upon the ultimate 
cohesion and mutual adaptation of their 
members. 


* Nineteenth Century, December, 1877. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. L, 2582 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A PLEASANT SURPRISE, 


IT seems a pity that the novelist cannot 
introduce something like the chorus of the 
Greek play, or refer the reader to expla- 
nations in an appendix, for the succinct 
narration of those preliminary details 
which are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of his story. But sooner or later the 
reader must be troubled with them, and it 
is as well to trouble him soon and get it 
over. Born to a long pedigree and a 
broad inheritance of barren acres seri- 
ously embarrassed, David Moray, as a 
very young man, had been offered a chance 
of pushing his fortunes in the tropics. It 
was a time when the Oriental pagoda-trees 
bore richer fruit than now, or at least 
when there were far fewer Europeans to 
shakethem. If there were grander prizes 
to be gained, there were greater dangers 
and hardships to be faced when the ad- 
venturer turned aside from the beaten 
tracks. Resolute, persevering, and pre- 
maturely self-reliant, young Moray was as 
much tempted by the hazards as by the 
prizes. His father, with the proverbial 
caution of the Scot, waited till his son had 
a certain experience. Then an additional 
mortgage on the Glenconan estates fur- 
nished him with a moderate capital. Per- 
haps the old gentleman might have been 
less freehanded had he known more of his 
son’s disposition. David’s daring specu- 
lations would have made his father shud- 
der. The young adventurer had taken 
good introductions with him, and his 
pleasant ways made him powerful friends 
among members of the great English 
firms in the ports of China and the Malay 
Peninsula. He was always a welcome 
guest at their tables; he might apparently 
have lived in luxurious free quarters for 
the duration of his natural life. Those of 
the merchants who were sportsmen had 
him in special affection ; and nowhere are 
friendships more quickly cemented than 
in sporting parties in the solitudes of the 
rice-swamps or the jungles. But Moray 
was the last man in the world to “sorn,” 
as they say in Scotland—that is, to 
sponge upon friends. He was too full of 
energy, too set upon arriving at his ends, 
too homesick, we may add — though the 
word scarcely expresses our meaning — 
to linger on the circuitous road that was 
to lead him back to Glenconan and a com- 
petency. Recreation in the way of wild 
sports came to him naturally ; for the rest, 
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he never relaxed when he could help it, 
save when there was nothing profitable to 
be done, or else to serve some definite 
purpose. Those pleasant evenings over 
the social board formed business as well 
as friendly connections. The chats at the 
bivouac by the forest fire suggested many 
a topic of commercial interest. A partner 
of no firm in particular, Moray became the 
ally and agent of many besides the one 
that had trained him. The custom regu- 
lations of China were severe; the contra- 
band trade was immensely lucrative; 
European opinion was sufficiently lax on 
the subject: and yet there were many 
gainful affairs that were too compromising 
to be lightly undertaken by the old estab- 
lished houses. Not a few of these trans- 
actions were put in Moray’s way, when he 
had once given guarantees of his discre- 
tion and enterprise. No one cared to in- 
quire how far he was agent or principal. 
What was certain was, that fortune stood 
his friend; and he became notorious as 
much for good luck as for ability. Having 
repeatedly steered his frail skiff in safety 
through the breakers, he, launched a ves- 
sel on his own account, and mustered a 
crew. In other words, he finally came 
out as a full-fledged merchant, with agents 
at the Formosa Islands, and Singapore, 
and sundry of the Malay towns. For 
himself, he was here, there, and every- 
where; the servants — whom he well 
knew how to choose, besides — could 
scarcely play him false, since his visits of 
supervision came off when they were least 
expected. So far he had the special gift 
of a M. de Lesseps, that he had the knack 
of establishing a friendly ascendancy over 
native potentates. He was understood to 
be hand in glove with not a few of the 
rajahs and sultans, and more than once 
his good offices and shrewd diplomacy 
had been of considerable service to the 
British authorities. 

He was known to be rich; and it was 
said that he might have been richer, had 
it not been for his occasional flying trips 
to Scotland. And inthe days when sail- 
ing vessels and steamers made the circuit 
of the Cape, those visits were more seri- 
ous affairs than they would be nowadays. 
But Moray, like Walter Scott, was wont 
to say that he must have died had he not 
occasionally breathed the air off the heath- 
er; while as it was, he had kept himself 
in admirable health, with an appetite that 
was as sound as his heart and his liver. 
During one of his furloughs, he had buried 
his father in Glenconan kirkyard, after 
having brightened the old man’s declining 





years by relieving the estates of the last 
of their encumbrances. During another 
trip, and nearly twenty years before our 
story opens, he had married a wife, the 
daughter of a Sussex squire, and per- 
suaded her to share his wandering for- 
tunes —a step to which her family were 
the more willing to assent, that the young 
lady had but little fortune of her own, 
The marriage was only too happy while it 
lasted. To his intense grief, poor Moray 
lost his wife by an epidemic, just as, being 
reclaimed and thoroughly domesticated, 
he had resolved to realize his property 
and come home. He never ceased to re- 
gret that he had not acted on the deter- 
mination a year before. As it was, he 
threw himself into trade pursuits more 
energetically than ever, sending the little 
daughter his wife had left him to be nursed 
under the wing of a grand-aunt. He was 
relieved to be rid of the child, yet very 
loath to part with it —for already it had 
the smile and the eyes of its mother. 

With the separation, his more tender 
feelings had it all their own way, and 
thenceforward he had another attraction to 
England. Latterly those flying home trips 
of his, if they were more brief, became 
more frequent, especially after the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. “He had fixed the 
period of his final return at the age when 
his daughter ought to be “coming out;” 
and in the mean time he knew that she 
was in good hands. Old Miss Venables 
was a soft-hearted but sensible spinster, 
who had missed her vocation in not mar- 
rying. Her bright little grandniece was 
even more of a godsend than the very 
handsome annuity her brother-in-law set- 
tled on her. She devoted herself to her 
young charge. As Grace grew up, she 
engaged her an excellent governess; and 
the three females saw a good deal of the 
world in a quiet way, changing their res- 
idences from Bath to Brighton, from 
Clifton to Scarborough; and varying the 
pleasant life with an occasional excursion 
to the Continent. 

** Grace is petted, of course,” the old lady 
used to say; “and perhaps I spoil her a 
little. I’msure I don’t know; and I don’t 
think she generally abuses her influence. 
But it strikes me that, though she is kind 
enough to talk matters over fairly, she 
always contrives to have her way in the 
end.” 

Which proposition Grace, if she were 
present, would pleasantly dispose of with 
smiles.and kisses. Possibly being too 
honest to deny it, she preferred to waive 
the point. As for her father, he was quite 
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satisfied with the manner of her educa- 
tion. 

“T don’t fancy you will find it very easy 
to spoil her; and at all events, I give you 
liberty to try.” 

And as he stroked her fair hair, and 
looked in her frank eyes with proud con- 
fidence, the girl probably felt that she was 
put upon her honor. At all events, any 
spoiling was only skin-deep; and she 
grew up the most indulgent of domestic 
tyrants. 

The sudden death of her aunt, which 
took place about eighteen months before 
her appearance at Glenconan, was a sad 
shock. It was somewhat softened by ber 
finding a temporary refuge under the roof 
of another old friend; for her governess 
had just married a Protestant Jasteur at 
Pau, where she offered all the advantages 
of a home to half-a-dozen young English 
ladies. There she was to await her fa- 
ther’s return. 

The death of Miss Venables, on whom 
he had devolved his paternal responsibili- 
ties, necessarily precipitated Moray’s ar- 
rangements. He set to work to wind up 
with characteristic energy. As he ex- 
plained to his daughter afterwards, “ The 
thing had to be done, and there was little 
time to stand on the manner of doing it. 
So I snapped a thread here, and cut a 
tangle there; and if there were knots, I 
untied them with my teeth or my fingers.” 

And when Grace remarked that she 
feared he must have sacrificed something 
considerable to his precipitation, he only 
answered, with a laugh, that if he came 
home with a trifle less money than he 
might have done, nevertheless she would 
be very satisfactorily tochered. ‘ Which 
isn’t at all, papa, what I meant, as you 
knew.” 

Not even the most intimate of bis mer- 
cantile connections knew anything of the 
exact amount of his wealth, for Moray 
never made unnecessary confidences. But 
it was certain that bis only daughter, by 
her fortune, as by her looks and her birth, 
ought to be free to pick and choose among 
all manner of eligible suitors. 


Miss Moray was generally good-humor 
itself — she had the happy gift of looking 
on the bright side of things; and indeed, 
with the sad exception of her recent be- 
reavement, life had hitherto almost invari- 


ably smiled on her. But for once Miss 
Moray was irritable and out of sorts ; and 
the consciousness of that unchristian phe- 
nomenon fretted her, so that her last state 
was far worse than the first, —so much 
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so, that her good friend Madame Robineau 
had proposed a consultation with the doc- 
tor. The bare suggestion of such an ab- 
surdity did Miss Moray good, and for the 
first time for several days she actually 
burst out laughing. 

‘I don’t believe I’ve seen a doctor since 
I had the whooping-cough ; and I am sure, 
in my present state of health, I am quite 
unfit for the interview. To face a doctor, 
one should be thoroughly robust. If you 
had spoken of a change of scene, now, 
there might be something in that; and in 
any case, it would save your carpets. I 
feel as if there were quicksilver in my 
veins, and as if the chair cushions were 
catapults. Perhaps you may have re- 
marked my restlessness,” she added inno- 
cently. 

“I have indeed, my dear; and so has 
Adolphe,” answered Madame Robineau, 
so plaintively that Grace again rippled 
over in laughter. ‘ AndI do believe that 
afew days at the Eaux-Chaudes will do 
you all the good in the world. I don’t 
mind giving myself a little holiday; and 
I dare say Adolphe can manage to join us 
on Monday, and offer us his escort back. 
But I must say, my dear, it is excessively 
foolish to make yourself so unnecessarily 
uneasy about your father. You know as 
well as I, that he troubles the doctors as 
little as yourself ; though, to tell the truth,” 
she added incautiously, “ I think Mr. Mo- 
ray has been somewhat neglectful.” 

For her father’s most unusual silence 
was the grief from which Grace was suf- 
fering. Asa rule, and under all circum- 
stances, he had invariably written once a 
week, although sometimes his letters 
might be delayed, and two or three of 
them delivered together. But since the 
latest arrival, full five weeks had elapsed ; 
and so Miss Moray was uneasy, irritable, 
and indignant. She had blamed his neg- 
lect, that she might calm her anxiety ; but 
she never endured the slightest imputa- 
tion on him from another, as madame 
might well have known had she reflected. 

“You may be quite sure, Madame Robi- 
neau, that Mr. Moray has good reasons 
for what he does; and for all we know to 
the contrary, he may be any distance 
away in the jungles. You speak as if he 
were living in Pau or Paris, where there 
are always letter-boxes round the corner, 
and telegraph stations over the way.” 

Madame was quick to read the un- 
wonted storm-signals. It was rarely Grace 
spoke of her father as “ Mr. Moray;” 
and, moreover, they had been perpetually 
discussing during the last fortnight all 
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conceivable contingencies that might have 
caused the delay. So she wisely waived 
the question and changed the subject, and 
the expedition to the Eaux-Chaudes was 
duly carried out. It did not prove much 
of a specific. Grace continued to be rest- 
less and preoccupied. It was the more 
disquieting in one whose natural tempera- 
ment was placid ; and Madame Robineau, 
becoming seriously uneasy, watched for 
letters almost as eagerly as her charge. 

The reverend pastor had given himself 
leave from his flock on the Monday morn- 
ing, arriving at the Eaux-Chaudes in time 
to accompany the ladies on a drive to 
Gabas. They had come back to a sub- 
stantial tea; and it was one of the conse- 
quences of Grace’s feminine upbringing 
that she had rather a liking for that most 
objectionable meal, and usually did it am- 
ple justice. But on this particular even- 
ing the mountain air had affected her as 
little as the mountain scenery. She showed 
herself as indifferent to the cutlets and 
the trout as to the snow-covered summits, 
and the black pine woods, and to the 
green waters rushing under the rocks and 
through the thickets of natural box shrub- 
beries. And yet, as if she had not had 
enough of communing with nature, when 
she rose from the table, she left her 
friends toa conjugal /éfe-d-té¢e, and went 
off for a solitary ramble down the valley. 
Though she tripped lightly away, she did 
not walk veryfar. At the first sharp turn, 
she stepped aside from the precipitous 
road, and seated herself upon a moss- 
cushioned stone hanging over the bed of 
the torrent. 

I have given a very false idea of my 
heroine if 1 have represented her in any 
way lackadaisical. Few young ladies 
were less given to melancholy moods; 
though, as with all finely strung and some- 
what romantic natures, many of her most 
enjoyable moments were tinctured with 
sadness. But now the dimpled chin went 
down into the slender hand, memory and 
imagination were away together upon a 
roving commission ; and to any artist sur- 
veying the meditative maiden from above 
and behind, she might have sat for a 
Niobe or an image of La Penserosa. 

I do not profess to follow her thoughts 
—and indeed they were so fantastically 
absurd as to be hardly worth the follow- 
ing. All that can be said in extenuation 
is, that she had been growing less and 
less like her sensible self for a fortnight 
past. She had lunched indifferently, she 
had starved herself at tea; and so, like 
some of the solitary hermits of the The- 





baid after their severe and prolonged 
fasts, she saw strange visions and she 
dreamed wild dreams. Considering that 
Mr. Moray was “hard as nails,” that the 
manifold experiences of many adventur- 
ous years had proved him to bear some- 
thing like a charmed life, the tremendous 
situations in which she figured him did 
infinite credit to the vivacity of her imagi- 
nation. Could she have counted upon 
such fancies coming to her call, she might 
have composed a new series of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.” But her father’s own stories 
and letters from the East had supplied 
the materials and the coloring. He was 
being caught in the coils of a gigantic 
anaconda, and being drawn out in ribbons 
like the metal that is meant for an Arm- 
strong gun. He was being held to ran- 
som by a truculent Malay chief, who had 
confined him in a cage of split bamboo, 
with a view to ordering him off to execu- 
tion after a course of preparatory torture. 
His vessel was becalmed, and he was 
beset by pirates, with the tints of a native 
crew turning unnaturally yellow behind 
the boarding nettings, while the fleet of 
sweep-impelled proas was approaching 
hand over hand. Struck down by the 
jungle fever or the cholera—she did not 
pretend to give the precise diagnosis of 
the disease — he was tossing in a grass 
hammock, clutching vainly at a water-jar, 
while his negligent attendant had gone 
sound asleep. That is scarcely a fair out- 
line of the commonplaces which her fancy 
richly embroidered; but something like 
the last of these pictures had struck her 
so pathetically, that her agitation relieved 
itself in stifled sobs. 

And then —the mania for devising sur- 
prises must have run in the family — and 
then she was startled from her melting 
dream by a hand being gently laid upon 
her shoulder. While her spirit had gone 
fluttering from the Pyrenees to the trop- 
ics, it had missed the very individual it 
went in search of. A hale, elderly gentle- 
man, apparently in perfect health and ex- 
cellent spirits, having rounded the sharp 
corner of the road, had paused to take 
breath and admire the landscape. What 
struck him most and at once, was the 
graceful figure in the foreground. The 
pose was sad, no doubt; but when he had 
wiped his forehead and rubbed his eyes, 
he showed anything rather than the ap- 
propriate sympathy. On the contrary, 
his pleasant though rugged features were 
lighted up by a sudden illumination, as if 
they had caught the last glowing reflec- 
tion of the setting sun. ‘Then the radi- 
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ance gave place toa grin of self-satisfac- 
tion, as of a boy who saw his way to a 
capital joke. The dignified pedestrian 
cast a conscious look abcut him, as if to 
make quite certain that he was not ob- 
served. Next balancing himself on tiptoe 
like an elderly faun who had latterly fallen 
back upon looking on at the forest dances, 
he stepped softly forward, as if treading 
among swordblades, and his hand had 
come down on the dreamer’s shoulder. 

When a gentleman long past middle 
life indulges in something like a practical 
joke, he deserves to pay the penalty. Mo- 
ray cursed his burst of boyishness from 
the bottom of his heart when he saw his 
daughter spring up with streaming eyes, 
start back, and turn paler if possible than 
before. In her state of exaltation, and 
with the dash of superstition in her High- 
land blood, she may have fancied for the 
moment that she saw the Doppelganger of 
the parent whose death or sufferings she 
had just been bemoaning. Grace had 
never fainted in her life; but now she 
might have yielded to the weakness and 
sunk down, had she not been caught ina 
pair of strong arms. The firm grasp did 
more to bring her to herself than the 
strongest smelling-salts or sal-volatile. 
Like a sensible girl as she was, she called 
her courage to her aid, and dismissed her 
terrors with her idle dreams. Five min- 
utes more, and she was the Grace who 
had been more or less present to him, 
sleeping and waking, in restless nights on 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, as in 
Pullman cars between Brindisi and Paris. 

“After all,” he exclaimed, as_ they 
stopped for about the twentieth time in 
their slow saunter towards the hotel, after 
exchanging the fullest explanations for 
mutual affectionate reproaches — “ after 
all, my penitence is already almost a thing 
of the past, and I hardly regret the boyish 
trick I played you.” 

“Then I am sure you ought to repent 
it, sir,’ she answered lightly; “and you 
must not begin by taking advantage of 
my forgiving disposition.” 

“No, I don’t think I regret it,” he went 
on reflectively, speaking rather to himself 
than to her, as he returned the warm pres- 
sure of her fingers. “You see I hoped, 
indeed I knew, that you cared about me; 
but we had been so far apart and for so 
long. It would have been only natural 
had you felt nothing much warmer than 
friendship for a prodigal father who must 
have seemed strangely neglectful. Now 
1 know better, and for the future we un- 
derstand each other.” 
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“T should think so, indeed; as if any 
understanding had been necessary! A 
prodigal father! and neglectful! What 
of the many letters I missed so much, 
that in missing them, for the first time 
you made me miserable? not to speak of 
the presents that fell in showers on me as 
on Madame Robineau and dear aunt Ven- 
ables. Why, sir, do you know, we always 
regarded you as something between,the 
good genius who keeps the keys of en- 
chanted treasure chambers, and the mighty 
men of the East who never travelled with- 
out spices and apes and peacocks.” 

Miss Moray’s quotations had got rather 
mixed, between the magi and King Solo- 
mon and the queen of Sheba. But then 
she was talking volubly for talking’s sake, 
in case her feelings should again get the 
better of her; and they were standing full 
in sight of the hotel windows — for which 
reason she did not answer her father with 
an embrace, which was the kind of coin 
in which he best liked to be paid for those 
gifts of his. But as he had said, they had 
already come to an understanding; so it 
did not so much matter. He quite under- 
stood what was passing in her mind, and 
changed the subject accordingly. 

“ Talking of scents and spices and apes, 
there are no end of sandal-wood things 
coming round by Gibraltar for you, and I 
left a monkey in charge of my servant at 
the Louvre in Paris. I picked him up 
from a lascar on board the Jumna, when 
I struck a boat-hook into his hide, and 
saved him from a watery grave. There 
was something in his eyes that reminded 
me of you, and so I bought him for the 
family likeness. I don’t know how the 
resemblance may strike you; it is rather 
in the expression, perhaps, than in any 
regularity of features.” 

“ Merci pour le compliment, mon pore,” 
said the young lady, curtseying gracefully ; 
and when she ushered him into the sit- 
ting-room, all traces of emotion had dis- 
appeared, except perhaps for a slightly 
heightened complexion. 

“ Ah! mademoiselle then has found the 
physician my wife prayed her to see,” re- 
marked M. Robineau gailantly, after com- 
pliments of ceremony had been exchanged 
with the distinguished arrival. “And 
tound her appetite again,” he might have 
added; for at the inviting little supper 
which was quickly improvised, Grace kept 
her father very creditably in countenance. 
It was a pleasant meal, both to performers 
and lookers-on; nor did the party sepa- 
rate very early. Madame and her hus- 
band would have discreetly withdrawn, 
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leaving the newly united relatives to their 
caresses and their confidences. But Mo- 
ray would not hear of it. He thought his 
daughter had gone through enough in the 
way of emotion for the time, and fancied 
that the best preparation for sending her 
soundly to sleep would be to amuse and 
distract her in the mean time. M. Robi- 
neau, who was blessed with an inquiring 
mind, was ready enough to listen and ask 
leading questions. And Moray, when 
fairly warmed to the work, astounded the 
stay-at-home pastor with his stores of pic- 
turesque information. Grace had never 
seen her father figure to such advantage; 
and as she had a considerable opinion of 
M. Robineau’s intellect, she revelled in 
that gentleman’s respectful admiration. 

“Tt was as if he had conjured up the 
spectacle or the farce, which our principles 
can never permit us,” he observed to his 
wife in the retirement of their sleeping- 
chamber. “It was as a mélange of the 
travels of Marco Polo with the extrava- 
gances of M. Jules Verne. And what an 
air grand seigneur with it all, though his 
manners are as simple as his dress was 
slightly sotgné. Ah, how cette chére Mees 
Grace ought to be happy!” 

To which madame, who had been no 
less enthusiastic, sleepily but cordially 
assented. For Moray’s frank face, and 
the dignified ease of his manner, as well 
as the modesty with which he touched on 
any personal adventures, were admirably 
fitted to ingratiate him with the ladies. 


CHAPTER V. 
COUSINLY AFFECTIONS. 


WHEN M. Robineau had bid adieu to 
the nabob and grand seigneur, he ex- 
pressed even more unqualitied admiration 
than on their first acquaintance. And 
with good reason, for, as he gratefully re- 
marked, “On ne pourrait pas étre plus 
généreux.” The mighty man of the East 
had been lavish of his gifts to the “ tem- 
ple” in which the worthy pastor minis- 
tered, and he had made Madame Robi- 
neau magnificent offers to induce her to 
devote herself for a month to his daugh- 
ter. The weather was becoming too hot 
to make Pau a desirable place of resi- 
dence; and it was arranged that Grace 
was to pass a month under madame’s 
wing between the Baths in the mountains 
and Biarritz. 

“Why don’t you take me with you?” 
she demanded, not unnaturally. “I 
thought it was agreed that we were to be 
inseparable for the future.” 





“So I hope we shall be, my dear— 
till——” 

“ Till when?” 

“ Well, till it pleases you to change your 
name, Miss Moray, which seems a con- 
tingency we are beth bound to contem- 
plate.” 

Miss Moray laughed, and vowed eter- 
nal constancy or celibacy with a semi- 
comic seriousness that by no means Car- 
ried conviction. With all her filial love, 
it was quite in her mind to give her father 
a rival sooner or later. Then she re- 
turned to the point in dispute, and pressed 
her company with a pleading eloquence 
that, as she said, should have touched a 
heart of stone. But her father was obdu- 
rate, for reasons best known to himself, 
and defended his resolution with flattering 
sophistries. 

“ Were it not that we were to be so soon 
reunited, my dear, nothing would induce 
me to leave you. But you will know some 
time, that few things are so enjoyable in 
life as dallying in anticipation with pleas- 
ures that seem certainties. Not that I 
have not carried that too far occasionally. 
I have sat looking at a basket of mangos- 
teens in sultry weather, till the moment 
had gone by when they could be eaten in 
perfection. I have watched the tigress 
playing with her cubs in the jungle, till 
something suddenly scared her, and I 
missed the shot.” 

“Your instances tell against your argu- 
ment, and your honesty is too much for 
you,” his daughter rejoined, very perti- 
nently, But there was no shaking his 
fixed determination, so she could only 
sigh and resign herself. 

After all, what had much influenced his 
decision was his impatience to have done 
with the past and begin afresh with the 
future. Grace in England would have 
fettered his movements ; he would always 
have been dissipating with her or dangling 
after her. As it was, he went to work in- 
defatigably to finish the winding up of his 
Eastern affairs and put everything in train. 
He sought satisfactory investments for 
his capital; he made a variety of indis- 
pensable purchases, buying horses and 
hiil-carriages, and new batteries of guns; 
he sent upholsterers to set Gienconan in 
order, and engaged a suitable staff of ser- 
vants. When the princess came down to 
her hereditary domains, she should find 
everything in tolerable order. He had 
thought of buying a house in town, and of 
having Glenconan entirely furnished and 
decorated. But the latter feat was al- 
most impossible in the time, even had he 
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given carte blanche & la Monte Christo; 
and he knew, besides, that if he wished to 
pay Grace a compliment and give her 
pleasure, he must leave everything to her 
taste, and throw the troubles of shopping 
on her shoulders. “ What is fun to her 
would be misery to me,” remarked this 
excellent parent, and the reflection 
brought him infinite relief. 

Had Mrs. Moray been still in the body, 
the small family party that was to greet 
Grace at Glenconan might have been dif- 
ferently arranged. Here was a great 
heiress, inexperienced and _ unsophisti- 
cated, about to be launched on English 
society. “She might marry a duke,” her 
proud father often said to himself; and 
indeed there seemed no just cause or im- 
pediment why she should not. Besides 
the money which might come in conven- 
iently were she to marry a peer with a 
nominally ample rent-rolil, she was well- 
born, well-bred, singularly winning, and 
accomplished to boot. For her accom- 
plishments came to her by intuition in- 
stead of education. Like her cousin Jack, 
she drew and colored with a facility that 
marvellously resembled genius. She 
would sit down to the pianoand rattle you 
off a fantasia of her own very original con- 
ception. Brilliancy was brought in in 
aid of feeling; and in her intense though 
unconscious strength of sympathetic ab- 
straction, she threw her whole soul into 
the melodious intonations. Though she 
had seldom crossed the Border, she would 
warble some plaintive Scotch air so as to 
bring tears to the eyes of impressionable 
listeners; and perhaps nothing leads on 
to serious love-making like mutual adan- 
don in such emotional moments. 

Moray knew all that as well as any- 
body: he-was very much a man of the 
world, although his days had been passed 
in the far East; and it certainly was not 
his way to underestimate the fascinations 
of his daughter. Yet he had deliberately 
chosen to throw her into the company of 
a couple of cousins who could scarcely be 
called eligible, although well aware that at 
any moment an accident might happen, 
the consequences of which it would be 
impossible to remedy. 

For the two young gentlemen to whom 
the reader has already been introduced 
were his nephews — the one by marriage, 
the other by blood. Leslie, whom he 
liked rather than loved, was his sister’s 
son, and proprietor of a small estate in 
East-Lothian. Roodholm, when the mod- 
erate jointure of the dowager Mrs. Leslie 
was deducted, might be worth some £1200 
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per annum—certainly not more. But 
Leslie, with his many estimable qualities, 
was a man in whom Moray scarcely be- 
lieved. As he had been heard to remark 
once, when touched in the liver, “* That 
boy is doomed to die in the fulness of 
years and reverence, after wasting his 
days and frittering away his opportunities. 
And the best reward for his life of thought- 
ful benevolence would be living to attend 
his own funeral, and listening to the eulo- 
gies pronounced over his coffin. Yes, 
Master Ralph is a thoroughly good fellow, 
and a trustworthy ; but ——” 

In that somewhat depreciatory estimate, 
perhaps Moray was mistaken, for the na- 
tures of the uncle and nephew had little 
in common. Moray scarcely believed in 
the existence of those qualities he ad- 
mired, unless their possessor was perpet- 
ually showing certificates to character in 
the shape of palpable evidences of visible 
success. 

As for Jack Venables, in all essential 
circumstances he was infinitely less eligi- 
ble than Leslie. The nephew of Moray’s 
wife, he was the eldest son of a highly 
respectable Sussex rector, who was, be- 
sides, a canon of Chichester Cathedral. 
But the Church dignitary lived nearly up 
to his means, and there would be little to 
distribute among his numerous children. 
Jack might be said to have no expecta- 
tions; nor had he any of those specially 
influential connections that almost hustle 
a clever young fellow up hill. If the world 
was his oyster, as he believed, it was for 
him to find the knife to open it; and he 
had been sorely exercised over the choice 
of a profession. He was in haste to ar- 
rive, and yet he longed to linger — or at 
least to improve each shining hour, in the 
way of pleasure as well as business. A 
life of aimless pleasure would have been 
intolerable to him; a life of richly repaid 
monotony, or of dull isolation in some 
back-of-the-world colony, would have been 
even worse. He would have scouted a 
consulship and an income of £3,000, had 
such gifts of Providence been on the cards, 
since they would have involved exile and 
possessing his soul in patience through a 
long course of saving. Such a career as 
Moray’s had been, seemed altogether dif- 
ferent. There was perpetual excitement 
in it to make privations almost pleasur- 
able, with the chances of the coups that 
carried you forward to wealth. He hon- 
estly admired his uncle and his success; 
and had it occurred to the elder man to 
place Venables in his shoes when he re- 
tired, the youth would have asked nothing 
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better of fortune. That, however, had 
not occurred to Mr. Moray; and Jack, 
with his vague fancies and indefinite fu- 
ture, seemed a singularly impracticable 
subject. He might turn out well or ill; 
he was the very man, according to the 
Scotch saying, “to make a spoon or to 
spoila horn.” For that very reason, per- 
haps, Moray liked him; and, what meant 
more in a man of his shrewdness, he be- 
lieved in him. He thought Jack would 
be well worth a helping hand, and that 
hand he was quite ready to extend. So 
it could not have been without due con- 
sideration that he threw the impecunious 
but agreeable youth into familiar relations 
with his pretty daughter. And yet Grace’s 
prospects caused him ceaseless anxiety ; 
and he seldom thought of the fortune she 
was to inherit, without his usually equable 
temper being rufiled. 

But whatever the future might have in 
store for the party at Glenconan it was 
certain that they were thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the present. Grace had brought de- 
lightful weather with her: balmy evenings 
and glorious sunsets succeeded the bright 
and genial days. The monkey that had 
been sent down from town with the heavy 
baggage, having shaken off the agues and 
shivering-fits that had oppressed him dur- 
ing the rains, roamed verandah and roofs 
like a chartered libertine, doing infinite 
damage to the crockery and the flower- 
beds when people’s backs were turned. 
Grace had taken him in warm affection; 
and consequently both her cousins courted 
him assiduously, to the great development 
of the virtue of self-control. There was 
little affectation in that with Leslie, who 
was placid and long-suffering, and whom 
all animals at once recognized as a friend. 
But it was as good as a bit of comedy to 
see Jack Venables instinctively raise his 
hand fora cuff, or his foot for a kick, 
smooth his ruffled eyebrows on second 
thoughts, and fondly stroke the objection- 
able animal, who probably repaid the ca- 
ress with a snarl or a.snap. 

And to Moray, who said nothing, though 
little escaped him, “the monkey in the 
family” meant a greatdeal. He saw that 
both the cousins were, metaphorically, 
falling at the feet of the heiress, though 
neither might have acknowledged to him- 
self how much he had come to care for 
her. Yet he looked on quietly, and let 
matters take their course, as if the girl 
had been one of a dozen daughters. 

There was another individual who 
looked on quietly too, seeing more than 
the young lady, or his master, or anybody 





else suspected. Donald Ross had vowed 
eternal devotion, and had already made 
decided inroads on her heart. She was 
frequently with him in the outhouse, where 
he employed his leisure in busking flies 
for the streams and lochs, or knocking up 
grouse-boxes for the forthcoming shoot- 
ing season. It was Donald who led her 
pony on expeditions into the hills, and 
found endless subjects of conversation 
with which to entertain her. He dwelt 
particularly on the reminiscences of those 
tenants of the Glen who had been shipped 
to the antipodes in the days of her grand- 
father. He revelled in the legend of the 
witch of Funachan, who had been noto- 
riously in the habit of night-riding the 
evil-minded hill-folks in their nightmares. 
But she listened to him most heedfully 
when he would change the subject to the 
pair of cousins who were her constant 
companions. Both the old keeper and his 
young mistress were inclined to hero-wor- 
ship; but it was hard to say which of the 
young men had the best of it with them. 
On the whole, perhaps, the stars fought 
in their courses for Venables. Donald 
would go back again and again to the ad- 
venture on the hills above Loch Rosque, 
giving, as was only fair, the precedence i in 
the story to Leslie. 

“It’s surely a sad peety, Miss Grace, 
that both of them were born in the South; 
but there’s not very many of us Highland 
people would have done what Mr. Leslie 
did. I would have thought myself twice 
—ay, or perhaps more times — before I 
would have gone down over that rock, 
even for Glenconan himself. I would 
have gone, I hope; though to me it would 
have been certain destruction, for I’m 
neither so young nor yet so light as I 
used to be —and Mr. Leslie is not that 
light, either. But Peter, he will be telling 
me that Mr. Leslie just stepped over as if 
he had been setting his foot in the ferry- 
boat below there. Many a man might do 
that, and yet lose his head; but Mr. Les- 
lie was as cool — ay, as cool as a shepherd 
in the drifts, or an otter in December. 
Maybe Peter is a bit of a fool; but his 
eyes are as good as another’s.” 

So far, so well. Donald would honestly 
pay the tribute of admiration demanded 
by Leslie’s coolness and courage. But 
when his conversation turned from the 
saviour to the saved, it was then that he 
gave way to heartfelt eloquence. 

“ But after all, Miss Grace, it was worth 
while chancing something for Mr. Ven- 
ables. He’s a fine young lad that; ay, 
he’s a very fine young lad. If he did lose 
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his head a bit on the cliff, as Peter says, 
it was no wonder. If it was not that he 
liket the sport so well, he would never 
have chanced his neck for that ill-smelling 
beast of a goat. I would not have gone 
up among the rocks there myself for any- 
thing less than a hart; but the southern 
gentlemen have strange fancies. Mr. 
Leslie is a fine gentleman too, as Glenco- 
nan’s nephew and your cousin ought to 
be, Miss Grace. But he’ll sit down in 
the heather when we would be after a 
stalk; and I’ve known him drop off and 
go asleep, and never waken again till the 
deer was stalked and shot and to be gral- 
loched. But as for Mr. Venables, when 
once he has set eyes on his stag, he’ll 
bristle up and settle down to the stalk like 
a sleuth-hbound. It’s little he’ll think then 
of the rocks or of the burns. I’ve seen 
him when the blood was running down off 
his hands, when the water would be drain- 
ing out of the pockets of his knicker- 
bogles; and though he may have the 
sense to hearken to a whisper from me, I 
would be sorry to make a sound or do 
anything unchancy. He’s as good-hu- 
mored a gentleman as Glenconan himself; 
but then he looks as ready to get up his 
back as Glenconan or a wildcat: and 
*deed, were he once to set his teeth, I 
wadna trust him.” 

Which might not be an amiable trait in 
Mr. Venables’s character, but which nev- 
ertheless recommended him to his cousin 
rather than otherwise. Like most women 
with anything in them, perhaps she in- 
clined by preference to a man with a spice 
of the devil; and in that respect Venables 
resembled her father, who was her ideal 
of chivalrous manhood. All the more so 
that, as she often told herself, there was 
something so winningly kind in those 
sparkling eyes of his, when involuntarily 
they seemed to soften as they met the 
glance of her own. 


From The National Review. 
MR. RUSKIN’S MUSEUM AT SHEFFIELD. 


IT is now some years ago since we first 
set out on aramble of discovery to find 
Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. Like other large 
towns, Sheffield has gradually absorbed 
into itself several outlying villages, and 
Walkley, we knew, was one of the remot- 
est of these, only to be reached by a two- 
mile walk, of which scarcely a hundred 
yards would be over level ground; and 
when, at last, we found ourselves at the top 
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of the long ascent, with steep streets lead- 
ing upwards to the left, and downwards 
to the right, on either hand, our various 
attempts to obtain further directions met 
with so blank a response, that we began 
to wonder whether anybody in all Walk- 
ley had ever heard of the Museum, though 
it had then been open for considerabl 

more than a twelvemonth. We were al 
most turning back in despair, when we 
caught sight of a man on the opposite 
side of the way in whom we seemed to 
detect an indescribable air of intelligence 
which looked promising. We crossed 
over; we repeated our inquiries ; and, lo! 
we had actually chanced upon the curator 
himself, Mr. Swan, who then and there 
most kindly became our guide, talking, as 
he went, of “the master,” whose sayings 
he brought forward exactly like texts of 
Scripture. 

He conducted us to the very end of 
Walkley, where the road climbs suddenly 
to the left, and the houses cease to range 
themselves in lines, and break into groups, 
amongst which some grey relic of older 
domestic architecture now and then peeps 
forth. Presently we come toa door in a 
roughly built wall, beside which hunga 
modest notice-board, bearing a small 
printed notice, headed “St. George’s 
Museum,” and setting forth, by means of 
an extract from “ Fors Clavigera,” what a 
museum is not, and what this museum is 
intended to be: — 


A Museum is, be it observed, primarily, not 
at all a place of entertainment, but a place of 
education, And a Museum is, be it secondly 
observed, not a place of elementary education, 
but for that of already far-advanced scholars, 
And it is by no means the same thing as a 
parish school, or a Sunday school, or a day 
school, or even —the Brighton Aquarium, 

Be it observed, in the third place, that the 
word “School” means “ Leisure,” and that 
the word “ Museum” means “ belonging to the 
Muses ;” and that all schools and museums 
whatsoever can only be what they claim to be, 
and ought to be, places of noble instruction, 
when the persons who have 2 mind to use them 
can obtain so much relief from the work, or 
exert so much abstinence from the dissipation, 
of the outside world as may enable them to 
devote a certain portion of secluded, laborious, 
and reverent life to the attainment of the 
Divine Wisdom, which the Greeks supposed 
to be the gift of Apollo, or of the Sun; and 
which the Christian knows to be the gift of 
Christ. 


This door opens, or, at least, it opened 
then, into a very ordinary kitchen garden, 
in the midst of which stood a plain cot- 
tage house with a small grass-plot in front, 
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where, coming round the corner from 
behind, we were almost suddenly greeted 
by a wide, and, in some lights, a really 
beautiful view far up that Rivelin valley 
through which the well-known coach-road 
carries on both the eye and the imagina- 
tion towards the moorland heights and 
rocky edges, and lovely woodland scenery, 
where the Ashop and Derwent rivers 
meet. We see at once why Mr. Ruskin 
must have selected this particular site ; 
perhaps we even catch a glimpse of the 
reason which led him to choose Sheffield, 
rather than any other place, when he had 
resolved to establish his Museum in a 
manufacturing town. For neither the 
density of Sheffield smoke, nor the dingi- 
ness of Sheffield architecture, can alto- 
gether rob the place of its natural advan- 
tages. Inthe very town itself, the hilly 
character of the ground gives occasion 
for many fine points of view, when even 
chimneys and smoke, and monotonous 
rows of houses, group themselves with 
the aid of a few church towers and public 
buildings into pictures not unpleasing to 
the eye; and then not merely pretty, but 
really beautiful wild scenery, is so near at 
hand and so easily reached, that there 
can scarcely be a single artisan in Shef- 
field who does not know from personal 
experience what beautiful country is like. 

Yet, surely, never did art and culture 
find a humbler home than this little room, 
about twelve feet square,* in which rare 
stones, fine engravings, choice pictures, 
valuable books and MSS., are packed so 
closely together that one cannot help being 
reminded of the inside of a box. Cer- 
tainly itis a very well-arranged box, and 
very interesting to trained eyes and ap- 
preciative minds ; but to many visitors — 
more especially to the kind of visitors who 
came in numbers to the Museum, soon 
after the visit to Sheffield of that gifted 
member of the royal family whose un- 
timely death the whole nation mourns, to 
discover what it was that the prince had 
been to see — a continual cause of wonder 
and perplexity. 

“Is that all?” they would say, looking 
round and round the tiny room, in which, 
it must indeed be admitted, there really is 
not air enough for more than three or four 
people to breathe in comfort. All the 
treasures are to be unpacked some day, 
and displayed, with many additions, in 
the more suitable building, for the erec- 
tion of which considerable funds have, we 


* We did not measure, and it is probably rather 
larger, but that is the impression one receives. 
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believe, been already guaranteed. Mean- 
while the Museum has, for several months, 
been “closed for re-arraugement,” * the 
grass plot has extended itself over most 
of the kitchen garden, which has been 
transformed into a pretty little bit of 
pleasure-ground, and the cottage is throw- 
ing out large extensions, of a more or less 
temporary character, for use until a wor- 
thier and more permanent resting-place for 
its precious contents shall be provided. 

But, whatever that worthier resting- 
place may be, an interest will always at- 
tach to this original cottage home, which 
goes much beyond the individual valye, 
however great, of any of the objects which 
have been placed there. Taken as a 
whole, it is as characteristic of Mr. Rus- 
kin, and as much a part of his 7hun und 
Wesen as any book he ever wrote, and, 
for this very reason, we almost think that 
we should like, if we could have our way, 
to see the associations of the place as 
little disturbed as possible. In a word, 
we should not be sorry if it were possible 
to overrule the objections of those who 
complain —not, it must be admitted, 
without some cause — that Walkley is the 
most out-of-the-way spot in Sheffield, and 
to build the new Museum on the site orig- 
inally chosen by the “ master” himself — 
especially as some degree of remoteness 
must be regarded asa necessary condition, 
where safety from smoke is an essential 
object. 

Mr. Ruskin’s definition of the purposes 
of St. George’s Museum differs ¢oto calo 
from the popular notion that a museum is 
a kind of exhibition, whose success is to 
be measured by the number of those who 
go to see it; and, for a long time, the or- 
dinary sight-seeing public felt, as has 
already been hinted, little attraction to- 
wards the cottage at Walkley — indeed, 
was only very dimly aware of its existence. 
But always, from the very first, there have 
been not a few who came in the true spirit 
of the founder’s intention, and who have, 
in their different ways and degrees, prof- 
ited as he hoped they might. 

Probably most of these are art-students, 
but we hardly suppose there can be 
amongst them more than one Frank Salt- 
fleet, some of whose exquisite water-colors 
have already found their way to America, 
though in England his name is, as yet, 
almost entirely unknown. But the Mue 
seum attracts other students who are not 
artists, perhaps not even artistic in tem- 
perament. The very last time we visited 


* We hear that it is now re-opened. 
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it before it was closed, a working-man was 
present, who had, like ourselves, brought 
in a friend to see the place. Strangers 
usually begin by looking at the precious 
stones and crystals; and we must our- 
selves confess that the first sight of opal, 
bedded in its native rock, struck us as a 
new revelation of loveliness, like the first 
sight ofa gentian onan Alpinelawn. But 
this working-man merely told his compan- 
ion to go and look, standing aloof himself 
with a rather amused smile. 

“I don’t care much for that sort of 
thing,” he confided to us, “ nor yet for the 
pictures.” 

What, then, did he care for, we in- 
quired ; and instantly his face brightened, 
and he looked towards the bookcase in 
the corner, where stand Mr. Ruskin’s 
works, bound, as he likes to see them, in 
dark blue calf. They arein perfect order, 
but have a certain well-read air, quite 
different from the untouched look of “ the 
classics” in a gentleman’s library. 

“ When I get agate of reading them 
books,” says our friend, “J don’t know 
when to stop.” 

A remark at which we stand rather 
amazed, for it is a new idea to us that Mr. 
Ruskin counts amongst his readers men 
who say them for those, and use words 
which the English of the schools has, 
rather capriciously, turned out of doors, 
like agate. 

In the earlier days of the Museum, Mr. 
Ruskin used, as we have been told, to find 
time to visit it himself, at irregular inter- 
vals, when he would look at the students’ 
work, and meet and talk with the members 
of St. George’s Guild and others, to whom 
notice of his arrival had been quietly sent 
through Mr. Swan. That many should 
be invited was impossible, owing to the 
small size of the rooms. A friend who 
has sometimes been numbered amongst 
these favored few, once told us a rather 
characteristic story about one of these 
meetings, when, amongst the small but va- 
riously mingled company, for whom Mr. 
Ruskin was pouring forth the treasures of 
his conversation, there was a little knot 
of socialists sitting, as by some odd fatality 
they generally do, in the usual two divis- 
ions. 

“There are the droadcloth socialists, 
you know,” said our informant, “and 
there are the socialists who are working- 
men; and, somehow, they invariably do 
sit in two groups.” 

He went on to observe, that interesting 
as it was to listen to Mr. Ruskin, still 
sometimes one could not be gwéfe sure 
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that one really understood what he meant ; 
and although he always received ques- 
tions in a very kind manner, he did not al- 
ways answer them just as his questioners 
expected. On this occasion he had been 
talking for some time about brotherhood 
and mutual help, and other topics of that 
nature, when one of the above-mentioned 
socialists struck in as follows ; — 

“Do I understand you rightly, Mr. 
Ruskin? Do you mean /hiés ; if I met you 
out riding, and I wanted your horse more 
than you do, and asked you to let me 
have him, you ought to give him to me?” 

“And what did Mr. Ruskin say?” we 
inquire, with some curiosity. 

“ At first he made no answerat all. He 
passed his hand over his face, and my 
opinion is that he was smiling. Then he 
looked up, and all he said was this: ‘ A177 

, Lam much attached to my horse?” 

And whether this was the last word or 
not, we cannot say; but, in truth, what- 
ever sympathy with individual socialists 
Mr. Ruskin may entertain, and whatever 
near approaches to their doctrine may be 
found in some of his statements, it is not 
the crudities of socialism, but the old 
watchwords of duty, which this great 
teacher has ever seemed to reiterate in 
ourears. Duty and responsibility to God 
and man, accepted as the living principle 
of existence, has force enough in it to 
remedy all the evils of the century with- 
out the aid of any zs whatsoever; and 
this is surely the principle which lies at 
the very heart and core of the lifelong 
warfare waged by Mr. Ruskin against the 
so-called spirit of the age, whether by 
voice or pen, whether by the rules of St. 
George’s Guild or the teachings of the 
Waikley Museum. 

But while we admit that the contest has 
been a contest against the tendencies of 
the times, we must remember that the 
contest itself is as much a part of the 
times as the tendencies against which it 
is directed, and that Mr. Ruskin is no 
less entirely a son of his century than 
the most earth-encumbered Philistine that 
breathes. Contraries are apt to suggest 
one another; and when both are present 
neither must be ignored, in any descrip- 
tion of this seed-plot of time present, 
which bears in its bosom the germ of the 
to come. It may be that the weather- 
signals ave adverse; it may be that a 
storm-cloud, big with bitterness, does ob- 
scure the sky, and that when it breaks it 
will break in judgment upon covetousness 
and pretension, and the madness of com- 
petition. Still, we must reflect that these 
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things do not occupy the whole field, that 
powerful voices testifying against them 
have never been wanting to us, and that 
not one of these voices has ever lacked 
an audience or failed to find disciples. 

Thousands, some will say, or tens of 
thousands, against millions who take no 
heed! But the course of this world is 
not decided by universal suffrage, and it 
is not the majority of votes, but the weight 
of conduct and opinion, that determines 
the direction of the future. We live in 
an age of selfishness, and of unselfishness ; 
of irreligion, and of faith; of dead materi- 
alism, and of living spirituality; and we 
do not yet know, perhaps we do not even 
guess, what will be the final epithet which 
posterity will bestow on this much-depre- 
ciated and much-belauded period of time 
— the nineteenth century. 

The employment of the argumentum 
ad hominem is an act of conversational 
violence which should never be encour- 
aged; and to turn the barbarous weapon 
aside with a smile,as Mr. Ruskin did, 
would be the natural resource of any mas- 
ter of the art of talking. But we are sure 
that the smile must have been a very 
kindly one; for we all respect earnest and 
sincere enthusiasts, and such men cannot 
help making these direct thrusts, their 
ardent desire to win homage for the cause 
that they have at heart continually urging 
them to pen their fellow-creatures into 
corners, from which they think they can- 
not escape, without making some much- 
desired admission. 

We ourselves remember a not very un- 
similar scene, some years ago, at this very 
same Ruskin’s Museum. “Twelve foot 
square” was quite full that day. First 
some ladies came in, with bright-faced, 
schoolboy companions, who wanted to 
look at the collection of stones; and then, 
in the centre of the small apartment, a 
little group of men collected, and sat talk- 
ing, with some numbers of “ Fors Clavi- 
gera” on the table before them. Alto- 
gether there were ten or adozen persons 
in the room, and what the atmosphere 
was like may easily be imagined; but the 
men and the boys regarded it not at all, 
and every one knows the equanimity with 
which mothers and sisters and aunts ac- 
cept the various holiday experiences in 
which they may be invited to share. 

A little hum of low-voiced talk went 
forward, neither set of people interfering 
with the other in any way, except that, in 
the very limited space at their disposal, 
they were so crowded that they almost 
touched. But presently, by some acci- 





dent, there happened one of those occa- 
sional breaks, when every one chances to 
stop talking at once; and, in the momen- 
tary lull, a clear, shrill, eager man’s voice 
suddenly exclaimed : — 

“Christians! In the whole course of 
my life I have never met with one /” 

As a rule, it is not well to break into 
other people’s conversation; but some- 
times it is impossible to refrain. As much, 
perhaps, to her own amazement as to that 
of the speaker, who was a man of some- 
thing more than middle age, with an intel- 
lectual countenance, the words, “ You have 
been unfortunate in your experience, sir,” 
dropped, very softly indeed, from the lips 
of one of the ladies who were present. 

For a single instant he simply looked 
at her, whilst she, it may be, felt half 
alarmed at her own audacity; then, whilst 
his hands rapidly struck open a certain 
page in “ Fors Clavigera,” came the search- 
ing question, — 

“ Are you a Christian?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you read ¢his ?” 

It was that particular bit in “ Fors” 
which treats of bringing a tramp home to 
dinner. The lady had read it, and once 
more briefly answered yes. 

Then with finger still on the page and 
increased intensity, — 

“ Would you do it?” 

“No!” 

6 Ah '” 

All the force of “ I told you so” a thou- 
sand times repeated was concentrated 
into that one interjection. 

“‘ No, certainly not,” repeated the lady. 
“ For an honest working-man in trouble I 
would do anything that lay in my power, 
but I should zo¢ ask a tramp to dinner: I 
have no respect for tramps.” 

Two or three of the men round the 
table were unmistakably working-men. 
They, too, seemed to have no respect for 
tramps, for they nodded cordial assent to 
this remark, and even laughed aloud, and 
the lady could not help feeling that they 
considered that she had rather the best of 
it; but she will not soon forget the effect 
of missiles flying through the air which 
these sudden personal questions produced 
—a curious, novel sensation which one 
is not often called upon to experience. 

We have not “Fors Clavigera” at 
hand, and cannot at this moment exactly 
remember how that bit about the tramp 
runs. The recollection that there is such 
a page, however, recalls to us a train of 
thought which that story of Mr. Ruskin 
and his horse has often suggested — 
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namely, that there is, and always has been, 
in Mr. Ruskin’s own character, a vein of 
passionate benevolence, capable, as pas- 
sion of every kind always is, of urging to 
the wildest extremes; so that in our in- 
most heart we do really suspect him — in 
spite of the gentle evasiveness of that 
answer of his —of being almost as capa- 
ble, under a sufficiently strong appeal to 
his pity and sympathy, of giving away his 
horse toa beggar... as St. Aidan was, 
in this very same South Yorkshire, more 
than a thousand years ago. 

Bede tells the story in his “ Ecclesias- 
tical History” — how the young King 
Oswin, “ who governed the province of the 
Deiri seven years, in very great prosperity, 
and was beloved of all men,” had given 
to good Bishop Aidan a very fine horse, 
which he himself had specially chosen for 
his own use. But Aidan who “was ex- 
ceedingly compassionate, and, as it were, a 
father to the wretched,” very soon parted 
with the royal gift, to the first poor man 
who met him and asked an alms. 

The king was naturally vexed, as any 
other man, whether king or subject, would 
certainly have been in his place; and can 
there be anybody who will not feel that it 
was very provoking of Aidan? 

“Why, my lord bishop,” Oswin asks, 
as they are going in to dinner, “must you 
give the poor man that royal horse, which 
you needed for your own use? Have we 
not other horses of less value, which would 
have been good enough to give to the 
poor, and not ¢hat horse, which I had par- 
ticularly chosen for yourself?” 

“What is that you say, O king?” in- 
stantly answers the bishop; “is, then, a 
son of a mare more dear to you than a 
son of God?” 

And then they go in; and the bishop 
sits down in his usual place; but the tall, 
and strikingly handsome young king, who 
has just come in from hunting, stands 
warming himself at the fire, with his at- 
tendants. He cannot immediately get 
over his very great annoyance and dis- 
pleasure, so as to be able to sit down to 
meat, and put it out of his mind. And 
there he stands, half angry, half-thought- 
ful, thinking of the pleasure he had had 
in choosing “that royal horse” for his 
beloved friend and teacher, and of the 
absurd disappointment of seeing Aidan 
arrive, footsore and fatigued, and of find- 
ing that the carefully chosen horse had 
already been given away; thinking that 
Aidan never could be prevented from giv- 
ing away everything that he possessed, 
and, therefore, what was the use of being 
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angry with him? thinking of the bish- 
op’s words, and seeking to fathom the 
meaning of that strange question of his, 
as to whether he valued “that horse” 
more than “that son of God.” Until, 
suddenly, giving his sword to a servant, 
he hurries to Aidan, and, with the direct 
simplicity of emotion possible a thousand 
years ago, falls down at his feet and begs 
him to forgive his anager. 

“ Never from this moment will I speak 
of this any more,” he impetuously de- 
clares, “nor will I again pass judgment 
upon what, or how much, you may give 
to the sons of God.” 

Deeply moved, Aidan starts up, and 
the reconciliation is soon complete. The 
king takes his place at table and begins 
to be merry ; but the bishop is depressed, 
“even to tears,” by a melancholy presen- 
timent, afterwards regarded as prophetic, 
that Oswin is too good to live. 

“ Never before,” he murmurs in his 
native Gaelic, to “his priest,” who was 
beside him, “saw I such humility in a 
king.” 

And yet, after all, our sober judgment 
persists in affirming that there was noth- 
ing unjust in the king’s displeasure, and 
that it was Aidan who acted unreason- 
ably. For the bestowal of horses upon 
beggars, if generally practised, would 
amount to a premium upon roguery and 
idleness ; and the question whether aman 
has any right to give away a gift which 
has been intended specially for his own 
use, is one which has manifestly two sides 
to it. Nevertheless, how is it? We en- 
tirely sympathize with the sudden rush of 
feeling which swept Oswin to Aidan’s 
feet, and broke in eager protestation that 
he would never again interfere with, or 
even judge any future almsdeed of the 
bishop’s. 

For though we are reasonable beings, 
reason alone, under its present limitations, 
cannot entirely satisfy us; and there is 
nothing for which the inner longings of 
the heart and mind more certainly crave 
— not always, but whenever grief, or joy, 
or intellectual effort, or religious aspira- 
tion, has touched in us the deepest springs 
of being — than to be carried deyond rea- 
son, into that higher region wherein cer- 
tainly the greatest mistakes are made, 
because the “excess of light” dazzles 
even the strongest souls, but wherein 
alone those principles are to be learnt 
which lie at the root of all noble living 
and all successful thinking. 

Aidan’s principle that a “son of God” 
is worth more than a “son of a mare,” is 
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quaintly expressed; but it goes to the 
very root of some of our worst troubles, 
even at the present day. The housing of 
the London poor, for instance, and the 
neglect of the aged, and of those who are 
worn out, and the contempt felt by many 
for poor and insignificant people. Even 
in material science, the winged faculty of 
imagination perceives afar off the yet 
unproved truths, to which reason must 
afterwards painfully attain by the toil and 
study of a whole generation. Imagination 
cannot prove the truth, she cannot even 
tell us how she came to see it, she cannot 
make us sure that it is a truth; but she 
saw true, nevertheless. Much more does 
moral truth transcend the present grasp 
of human reason ; but a few of the sons 
of men discern afar off what others cannot 
see. There is a saying of Aristotle’s, 
quoted in Newman’s “ Grammar of As- 
sent,” which partly expresses our mean- 
ing: “ We are bound,” he says, “to give 
heed to the undemonstrated sayings and 
opinions of the experienced and aged, not 
less than to demonstrations; because, 
from their having the eye of experience, 
they behold the principles of things.” 

The eye that beholds the principles of 
things is an exceedingly rare gift; and, 
just as, in all the old legends and stories 
about magical arts, no one could look into 
the mirror of hidden truth, who was not 
pure in heart and life, so it must be with 
all those who possess that lofty endow- 
ment. Usually they have what Aidan 
had, a wonderful inborn capacity for win- 
ning love and reverence; often, like Aidan, 
they are as simple as children in the ordi- 
nary affairs of the world. But do what 
they may, and say what they may, they 
receive from us a homage of the heart 
which we hardly accord to any others; for 
they give, what the heart wants, an insight 
into principles; and holding their hands, 
and sharing their thoughts, we, too, be- 
come illuminated, and can sometimes see 
what they see. 

This, or something like it, seems to us 
to be the secret of Mr. Ruskin’s influence 
with the present generation. 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 


Mr. Ruskin helps us to do this. As a 
teacher he seems to carry us above and 
beyond ourselves. Some of us cared for 
him, in the first instance, because he un- 
sealed our powers of vision and taught us 
to see more than we had ever been able 
to perceive before of the secrets of beauty, 
both in nature and art. But he has done 





more for us than that. He has made us 
feel, as perhaps no one else in this gen- 
eration has ever done, the inseparable 
connection between goodness and beauty; 
and how the very same glorious rays which 
combine to form the white light of perfect 
goodness, must be present in perfect 
beauty too. And if we do not always 
agree with his political economy, and 
sometimes rebel at what seems to us the 
extravagance of his strictures against 
many of the customs and inventions of 
our time, what then? It is quite possible 
to think him mistaken in some of his in- 
ferences; but he has “the eye of expe- 
rience,” and he makes us feel that he does 
“behoid the principles of things;” and 
this, and nothing less than this, is the rea- 
son why so many gifted minds and earnest 
hearts have put their hands into his and 
sworn fealty to him; and why his more 
ardent disciples will almost always eagerly 
defend and uphold, even his least reason- 
able words, because, whether reasonable 
or unreasonable, they were penned by 
“the master’s ” hand. gE. S. P. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


BY MRS, RITCHIE, 
CHAPTER IX. 
JOSSELIN’S STEPMOTHER. 


IT was not in Susanna’s nature to dwell 
upon vague and melancholy suggestions. 
With the morning came a hopeful aspect 
of things, a burst of sunshine and youth- 
ful spirits. Crowbeck, notwithstanding 
the heavy cornices and hangings, began 
to look more homelike. The new mistress 
of the place was down betimes; her pres- 
ence seemed already to brighten every- 
thing. She went out into the garden for 
a few minutes before breakfast; as she 
stood on the lawn in her fresh morning 
dress the light seemed to set her hair 
aflame. The hills across the water seemed 
to be touched with some gentle mood of 
rainbow light. The green slopes beyond 
the lake were green, soft, silent as the 
sward on which she stood. George Ty- 
son and his father came striding up from 
the boat-house across the dewy fields, 
trudging upon daisy flowers with their 
heavy, hobnailed boots; the little calves 
ran to meet them with playful starts and 
caresses. Jock, the sheep dog, leapt a 
fence and darted off after some imaginary 
sheep. Then came Jo, advancing from 
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beyond the trees, with his rod and with 
fish in his basket. 

“Good morning,” said Jo. ‘ Look here, 
I caught all these up by my uncle’s boat- 
house this morning. Tempy was out; she 
seems all right again. Aunt Fanny is 
always making scares about nothing at 
all.” 

Susy longed to ask more about Tempy 
and Aunt Fanny and life at Bolsover, but 
she found it difficult to frame her ques- 
tions. Jo also seemed anxious to explain 
and yet reluctant to speak; he, too, had 
something on his mind. 

“T am afraid your sister is very unhap- 
py,” said Susanna at last. 

“They are both very unhappy,” said 
Jo; then, with a heroic effort, for he did 
not like to hurt his pretty, shy stepmoth- 
er, who seemed to him very gentle and 
only anxious to do for the best, notwith- 
standing all family warnings and ominous 
suggestions to the contrary. “I think,” 
said Jo, turning red and looking into his 
basket, if you had known more of Charlie 
you would have advised my father differ- 
ently.” 

“I!” said Susy. “I never ” then 
she stopped short. She was a new-made 
wife and not yet used to her position, was 
it for her to disclaim all responsibility in 
her husband’s actions? What did wives 
do under such circumstances? Susy, in 
her perplexity, fell back upon another 
question. ‘What has your cousin done 
to trouble your father so much?” she 
asked, also with eyes cast down, 

“He has been a fool,” said Jo. “He 
has spent his own money, and he once 
got me to back a lame horse — papa never 
could forgive that. I think this is about 
the worst, except that row at Oxford, 
when Charlie was caught and the others 
got off; and —and I’m afraid there was 
something else in London,” added Jo. 
“ Papa tells me he was seen drinking, but 
Charlie was so cut up, poor fellow, he 
hardly knew what he was about.” 

“One can’t wonder at your father’s anx- 
iety,” said Mrs. Dymond gravely. “1 
saw your cousin for a moment in London. 
I felt very sorry for him.” 

Somehow, as Jo talked on, little by little 
she began to find her sympathies enlisted 
on Charlie’s side. “Poor fellow!” she 
said pityingly, forgetting her own deter- 
mination to blame. 

“There goes Hicks; papa has done his 
business, I must get ready for break- 
fast,” cries Josselin, abruptly disappearing 
as the bailiff issued from the study win- 
dow. The colonel followed. 





“Mr. Hicks, I want to introduce you to 
my wife,” said Colonel Dymond, seeing 
Susanna there; and Mr. Hicks, a friend- 
ly, brown, tattered man, who seemed bailiff 
to many winds and storms and moors, 
made a clumsy, smiling salutation to the 
smiling, graceful young lady. 


The new family breakfasted as they had 
dined, in a triangle at the round table. 

Susy poured out tea from behind the 
old-fashioned silver urn. The colonel 
looked round, satisfied, dissatisfied. 

“The place seems empty without Tem- 
py,” said he. ‘You saw her this morn- 
ing, Jo; when is your sister coming back?” 

Jo didn’t answer; he was not at ease 
with his father. 

“TI am afraid, from what Jo tells me, 
that she is very unhappy indeed,” said 
Susy, blushing up; “that is why she keeps 
away. She cannot bear to—to differ 
from you. John, don’t you think —do 
you really think —there is no hope at all 
for them? Is it possible,” she continued 
bravely, “that we may have done your 
nephew injustice? Boys are thoughtless 
and inexperienced, but Charles Bolsover 
seems to feel everything very deeply, and 
sincerely to love Tempy very, very much.” 

“My dear Susanna, my dear woman,” 
said the colonel gravely, putting down his 
paper and looking fixedly at her, “ pray do 
not let me hear you speak in this way 
again. Josselin,” with a stern glance at 
his son, “has no doubt influenced you. 
Do you suppose he cares more than I do 
for his sister’s ultimate happiness? It 
is no kindness on his part or on yours 
to interfere —to urge me to consent to 
Tempy’s lifelong misery. My duty as a 
father, and as head of the family, is to de- 
cide upon what seems to me best and 
right for my children and for their good. 
Do you know that this fellow is a gam- 
bler, a drunkard? He was seen drunk in 
a public eating-house in London the very 
night he had asked me for my child in 
marriage. Tempy’s husband must be a 
good, true man she can look up to—a 
trustworthy, upright man, who will love 
her and make her happy and respected. 
You, Susy, know but too well the suffer- 
ing that a man with a low standard of 
honor can inflict upon a high-minded la- 
dy.” (Susy turned crimson; she could 
not answer.) ‘“ We all have to face the 
truth and to act for the best,” said the 
colonel. “I am sorry to speak of my 
own nephew so harshly, but I look upon 
Charles as an adventurer and not uninflu- 
enced by mercenary motives. Why should 
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I refuse my consent if I trusted him, or 
believed him in the least worthy of Tem- 

2” 

“Papa,” cried Jo hotly, “indeed you 
are unjust to poor Charlie. He is desper- 
ately in love; he has been silly; he has 
no interested motives.” 

“I beg you will drop the subject, Jo,” 
said the colonel testily. “It is not your 
affair, it is mine and Tempy’s. Charles 
Bolsover is penniless, except for what the 
Bolsovers may be able to do for him. 
Tempy is rich, as girls go. Even without 
your share of my property, the interest of 
your poor mother’s money now amounts 
to a considerable sum, and, by the way,” 
said the colonel, glad to change the sub- 
ject, ‘I shall have to get you to help me, 
Jo, as soon as you are of age, to make a 
provision for Susy here, who hasn’t any 
expectations or settlements,” said the 
colonel, smiling and softening, “and who 
would be poorly left if anything happened 
to me.” The colonel, as elderly people 
are apt to do, rather enjoyed discussing 
such eventualities; neither Susy nor Jo 
found any pleasure in the conversation. 

‘*Tempy doesn’t want to be rich any 
more than I do; she only wants to marry 
Charlie,” grunts Jo awkwardly, getting up 
and preparing to leave the room. 

And Susy meanwhile sat silent looking 
at the walls of the room, at the Landseer 
stags, the showy Italian daubs, the print 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, with all 
our present Nestors and Ulysses as spruce 
young men in strapped trousers ; then she 
slowly turned her eyes upon her husband, 
as he stood with his back to thé chimney, 
erect and martial even in retreat. Colonel 
Dymond was making believe to read the 
paper which had just come, in reality 
greatly agitated though he looked socalm. 

He was one of those people who, hav- 
ing once made up their minds, never see 
any great reasons to alter them unless 
some stronger will enforces the change. 
When Susy looked up with tears in her 
eyes, all troubled by his severe tone, her 
sweet, anxious, shy look seemed to ab- 
solve him, and it won his forgiveness, 
only Susy could not quite forgive herself. 

John Dymond was a weak man, kind- 
hearted, hot-headed, honorable, and both 
obstinate and credulous, and created to 
be ruled. For some years after his first 
wife’s death he had constituted Aunt 
Fanny into a sort of directress —her un- 
hesitating assumption suited some want 
in his nature at the time— perhaps of 
late he had changed in this respect. It 
most certainly still suited Miss Bolsover 
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that people should do as she told them. 
She should have been abbess of a monas- 
tery, prime minister of some kingdom 
where women govern the State. She had 
not imagination enough to correct the 
imperiousness of her nature, whereas 
Susanna had too much to allow freedom 
to her actions, and so to-day again she 
gave in with a sigh and pressed her hus- 
band no more; the power of sulking per- 
sistence which some people can wield was 
nothers. That gift of adaptiveness which 
belonged to Susanna Dymond, led her to 
acquiesce in the conclusions of those she 
loved. 


Tempy did not come back, and the 
colonel said he should go over to Bolsover 
and see her there and make further ar- 
rangements; Susy begged to be left at 
home. She spent the morning unpack- 
ing, settling down, exploring her domain, 
She had a grand bedroom, with cornices, 
red damask curtains, and solemn mahog- 
any furniture to match, there were prints 
of the Duke and Duchess of Kent on the 
wall, and of the queen as a pretty little 
girl with a frill and a coral necklace. The 
young mistress of Crowbeck looked about, 
wandering along the passages of her 
new kingdom, followed by an obsequious 
housemaid, who led her from room to 
room. Then she came back to her own 
pretty boudoir, where Susy’s prints and 
her various possessions were lying ready 
to be set out: among them was that old 
drawing of Naomi and Ruth from Ma- 
dame du Parc’s; how well she remem- 
bered it! 

Josselin came up to her later in the day 
as she stood complacently among her girl- 
ish treasures. He gave a quick, asking 
look. Susy shook her head —* Your 
father is gone over to the Hall to see 
Tempy — he ordered his horse just now. 
He must know best,” she repeated with 
some effort ; “* we must trust to him, Jo.” 

““We can’t help ourselves,” said Jos- 
selin. Then he added shyly, “ Would 
you care to come out with me, Mrs. Dy- 
mond?” (He had elected to call her 
Mrs. Dymond.) “I shall have to be back 
at my tutor’s to-morrow, and I should like 
to show you about the Place to-day. 
Tempy told me she might be over in 
Tarndale —I could row you across.” As 
he spoke some breeze came into the room, 
the whole lake seemed to uprise with an 
inviting ripple, and through the open win- 
dow the distant shriek of the railway 
reached them from the station in the gar- 
den of sweetbriar. 
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“That is the afternoon up-train,” said 
Join a satisfied tone. “Charlie is gone 
back in it. I did not like to tell papa, 
it would have vexed him too much. I 
thought how it was when Tempy went off 
to the Hall last night. She knew he 
would be coming.” 

“Oh, my dear Josselin, how wrong — 
how could she!” cried Susy. “Oh, Jos- 
selin, my dear Josselin, why didn’t you 
warn us?” 

“ He is gone again,” said Jo doggedly ; 
“it was only to say good-by, poor fellow.” 
And as the young stepmother, troubled, 
bewildered, began to exclaim: “ Don’t 
you tell papa,” her stepson interrupted. 
* You only know it because I thought I 
could trust you. You will get me into no 
end of trouble, and poor Tempy has 
enough to bear as it is. Let Aunt Fanny 
tell papa. She sent for Charlie, not I.” 

This was true enough, but Susanna felt 
somehow as if the whole thing was con- 
fused and wrong, and jarring upon her 
sense of right and family honor. “ Lis- 
ten,” she said with some spirit; “if ever 
Charlie comes here again, I shad/ tell 
your father. This time I do not feel as 
if | could interfere. But even at the risk 
of getting into trouble, Jo, we cannot all 
be living in his house, acting parts and 
deceiving him. It is not for Tempy’s 
happiness or yours or mine.” 

“I know that,” said the young man im- 
patiently. ‘ Come along, I will show you 
the way to the boat-house.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THREE ON A HILLSIDE. 


MEANWHILE poor Tempy sits high up 
on the mountain-side, on a spur of the 
“old man” that overhangs the village, 
and stares at the distant line of rail in the 
valley by which Charlie is travelling away. 
The little brook ripples by her with many 
sweet, contentful sounds and chords, then 
a fresh breeze stirs the leaves of the oak- 
trees round about, and many noises come 
to her with the rising breeze —the clang 
of the blacksmith’s forge from the village 
below, and the cheerful voices of the 
schoolchildren striking like a sort of sun- 
shine from beyond the wood; a cock sets 
the wild echoes flying, then a cow passes 
lowing across the road from one sloping 
pasture to another, followed by its calf, 
hurrying into green safety. The soft, full 
wind of autumn seems suddenly to gain 
in life and will; it blows up the ascent 
into Tempy Dymond’s face, which looks 
so changed, so haggard; it shakes the 
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folds of her serge dress, together with the 
foxgloves and the straggling weeds that 
fringe the stream. Rain clouds are gath- 
ering overhead, and the rocks and boul- 
ders look grey and bright in turn amid 
the heather. Tempy, as she sits there, 
listless and depressed, can see the village 
below still bathed in sunshine, and the 
team of horses winding round the hill, and 
the water of the lake lying bright and 
restful, and a boat zig-zagging across from 
the Place. The boat disappears behind 
an elder-bush, and Tempy, high perched, 
looking down upon her own short life, as 
it were, goes back to that day which will 
never be over any more, when she, too, 
rowed in the boat — with Charlie — that 
happy, wondrous day, to be so soon 
clouded and followed by parting. But 
she had seen him once more, with his 
pale, changed looks, and faithful, tender 
vows and protests. “She would wait a 
lifetime,” thought Tempy; “in time her 
father, surely, surely, would relent.” 

Meanwhile the boat has crossed the 
lake among the last lingering swallows 
flying in sudden curves, the sculls dip the 
placid surface of the water, the boat’s 
head thuds against the end of along wharf. 
Jo first hooks the rusty chain to a conven- 
ient block of wood, then he gallantly hands 
out his pink dimity stepmother, who has 
been sitting in the bow, dreadfully fright- 
ened, but prepared to enjoy herself never- 
theless. Susy still practised that sensible, 
youthful privilege of enjoying the present 
whenever the sun shone upon it, and leav- 
ing the shadowy ghosts and omens of 
apprehension to take care of themselves. 
Jo led the way across the flat and by the 
little village built upon the stream, looking 
about him for his sister. The place 
seemed deserted; the men were at work. 
in the fields and in the mines, the women 
were busy indoors. They met no one but 
Tim and Tom Barrow, who both stared 
and curtsied, as they had been taught to 
do by their mother. 

“Have you seen Miss Tempy, Tim?” 
said Josselin. 

“ ]-sf-err-a-gwoan-oop - t’-Auld- Mann,” 
says little Tim, all in one word, “aafter- 
Mr.-Charles-gotten-into-t’-Barrow-train.” 

“Can you understand him?” Susy 
asked, laughing. 

“ Yes,” says Jo. “ Hesays she is gone 
on 


Susy trustfully followed her new step- 


son, holding up her pink dress. Their 
way lay through a farmyard at the end of 
the village, where cocks and hens were. 
pecking, and some lazy, comfortable cows 
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were bending their meek horns over a 
trough supplied by the running ‘stream. 
Beyond the farm was a little climbing 
wood of ferns and ling—a wonder of 
delicate woodland —all in motion, all in 
life. 

“ What a lovely green place!” cries 
breathless Susy. “Jo, please don’t go 
quite so quickly. Is this the foot of the 
mountain?” 

“ Why, you are no good at all,” says 
Jo, looking round. ‘ Tempy can go twice 
as quick.” 

“I am very sorry,” says Mrs. Dymond, 
laughing, and coming out of the shadow of 
the wood, and finding herself in the daz- 
zling brightness of the mountain-side. 

The crest of the Tarndale Old Man 
towered overhead, the shadows of the 
clouds were crawling along its rocks and 
heathery flanks, the foreground opened 
out shining, beautiful boulders of purple 
rock were lying on the smooth turf, the 
stream hurried by, the air became keener 
and more keen, the country changed as 
they climbed, the nearer hills seemed to 
shift their place, to melt into new shapes; 
under their feet sparkled ling, flowers, 
specks —delicate points of color. Su- 
sanna’s cheeks glowed. There was some- 
thing exhilarating in the sense of the 
quiet moor all round about, of the wide 
fresh air, and the racing clouds overhead. 

“ There she is,” said Jo suddenly. “I 
thought we should come upon her.” 

And so it happened, that Tempy, look- 
ing down from a rock above, sees the 
heads of two figures against the sky com 
ing straight upon her from the valley. 
She cannot escape. 

Why will not they leave heralone? All 
she wants is to be alone, to live over poor 
Charlie’s parting looks and words an hour 
ago. How can they ask her to be smiling 
and complaisant and indifferent, they who 
are all happy and contented and together, 
while she is lonely and forlorn? and then 
as Tempy looks up defiantly she sees 
them close both beside her. There is Jo 
with his friendly, home-like looks, and 
Susy, silent, shy, with those appealing 
glances, which Tempy scarcely knows how 
to escape. 

The girl flushed up, and turned away ; 
she would not meet Susy’s eyes. 

“Here you are!” says Jo cheerfully. 
“*T thought we should find you here.” 

“ What have you come after me for?” 
says the girl, at bay. “ Why won’t you 
leave me? I came here to be alone, Jo. 
I am too unhappy to be able to pretend, 
that is why I keep away,” says Tempy, 





trembling excessively. “Why do you 
bring Susanna? If it had not been for 
her, my father would never have inter- 
fered—never, never. Oh, it is cruel — 
cruel!” Then she turned desperately 
upon Susy herself: “Tell papa he can 
prevent our marriage, but what I am, 
what I feel, belongs to me and to Charlie 
—not to you or to him,” cries the girl, 
something in her old natural voice and 
manner. 

After all, it was a comfort to her to 

speak —to complain, to upbraid, to be an- 
gry. 
As for Susy, she flushed up and sighed, 
she did not know how to answer her step- 
daughter’s passionate appeal. Poor little 
Tempy! 

“OQ Susy,” Tempy continued, relenting, 
“I thought you would have helped us— 
I thought ” —she burst into tears. 

“You are all wrong, you know,” said 
Jo. “Mrs. Dymond did her very best to 
help you. Don’t cry, Tempy.” 

How different words are out of doors 
on a mountain-side to words shaped by 
walls and spoken behind doors! Jo’s 
matter-of-fact, Susanna’s simple eloquence 
of looks, of pitiful feeling, touched Tem- 
py more than any elaborate words, to 
which indeed she could scarcely have lis- 
tened at first. 

“Your father would consent if only he 
thought it right,” Susanna was saying at 
last. “ He knows —he must know better 
than you or I what is best. Ah, you don’t 
know,” she said, speaking not without 
that personal feeling which gives so much 
meaning to the most commonplace ex- 
pressions, “ you must never, never know, 
Tempy, what it is to be linked witha man 
for whom you are ashamed, whose life is 
one humiliation. I have lived this life,” 
said Susy, turning very pale. “I know 
what your father dreads for you, and that 
even his dread is not so terrible as the 
reality. I bore ita year; my mother has 
lived it ever since 1 can remember,” her 
voice faltered. Tempy looked hard at 
Susy, and now it was Susy who began to 
cry. 

cf You don’t understand, any of you — 
nobody can understand anything for any- 
body else,” Tempy repeated doggedly; 
“but I should like to be with papa again, 
and with you, Susy; only promise me to 
say nothing hard of Charlie — not a word 
— I cannot bear it, I will not bear it, I 
never will.” 

“OQ Tempy, that you may be sure of,” 
said Susy eagerly, “only come!” and she 
took the girl’s not unwilling hand. 
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The three walked back in silence, Jo 
jogging ahead with his hands in his pock- 
ets, not absolutely satisfied with this com: 
promise, and sorely tempted to whistle. 
Susanna and her stepdaughter, hand in 
hand, following silent, but reconciled in 
that odd, intangible way in which people 
sometimes meet in spirit after a parting 
perhaps as silent and unexplained as the 
meeting. 

Some great events had been going on 
meanwhile overhead, the clouds were astir 
beyond the crests of the hills. Vapors 
were rising from behind vapors, strange 
shrouded figures were drifting and flying 
across the heavens, steeds and warriors 
followed by long processions of streaming 
fantastic forms; while the southern hills 
were lying in a golden stillness, the head 
of the valley was purple, black — angry. 
The summit of the mountain was half 
hidden in mysterious rolling clouds. Some- 
times from one break and another break 
in the rolling clouds, yellow streams of 
gold seemed battling with the vapors; you 
might almost imagine the wonderful, radi- 
ant figure of the lawgiver coming down 
out of the glorious haze. 

“We had better make haste,” said Jo; 
“it looks like a storm,” and he trudged 
faster and faster. The cows were whisk- 
ing their tails and crowding together in 
the meadow as they crossed by a stile and 
a short cut back to the farm again. The 
opposite side of the lake above Crowbeck 
was calm and bright, with the sky show- 
ing through soft mists, midday shining 
through silver. They come round by the 
village with its straggling lodging-houses, 
built of country stone, with slated roofs 
from the quarries. Mrs. Tyson looks out 
from one of the cottages and drops a smil- 
ing curtsey; it is civilized life again after 
the solemn mountain-side. 

Doctor Jeffries dashes by in his gig. 
“You must make haste,” he cries, flour- 
ishing his whip; “the storm is coming.” 

Then they meet George Tyson from 
the Place, coming with bread and pro- 
visions in a basket. 

“ Come down and help to shove off the 
boat, George,” says Tempy, who, as usual, 
gives her orders with great authority, and 
so they come again to the sandy shore. 

“Ye’ll ha’e nobbut time to get hoam 
before the storm,” says George, pushing 
them off with a mighty heave. 

It took all Jo’s strength to get the boat 
across, for the breeze was freshening 
every moment. 

The colonel was waiting anxiously at 





with anxious care. “Jo, you should have 
come home by the road,” he said severely. 
He held Tempy’s hand for a minute as he 
helped her out. “I wanted you home, my 
dear,” he said. 

‘Papa, I am glad to come home, but I 
shall never change to Charlie,” said Tem- 
py, looking hard at her father. 

The colonel’s face grew set and black, 
“T am sorry to hear it,” he answered, and 
he dropped her hand, and turned abruptly 
away and walked ahead with Susy. The 
storm broke before they reached the house. 


After her first warm greeting the girl 
seemed to draw back. She did not sulk, 
she did not refuse to join them, but every 
day seemed to divide her more and more 
from her father and step-mother. She 
used to go for long walks across the 
moors and come back tired and pale and 
silent. She took to sewing, a thing she 
had never cared for in her life, and she 
would sit stitching all the evening silent, 
gloomy; no longer monopolizing the talk 
with cheerful vehemence, scarcely hearing 
what was said. Miss Bolsover used to 
come constantly then, and Tempy would 
brighten up a little. One day Susy came 
in and found them sitting hand in hand 
by the fire. Tempy seemed to be in tears, 
Miss Bolsover was wiping them with her 
lace pocket-handkerchief. Aunt Fanny 
looked up with her usual flutter as Susy 
came in. 

“ You mustn’t mind her liking to tell me 
her little troubles,” she said. 

“Tempy knows well enough I don’t,” 
said Susy with a sigh. 

“She must come and stay at the Hall; 
we know how to cheer her up,” Aunt 
Fanny continued. 

Susy looked at her. Miss Bolsover 
turned away with a faint giggle. Gener- 
ous eyes have looks at times which ma- 
licious orbs cannot always meet. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE RED MAN. 


THE hackneyed question of mental ca- 
pacity, relative and positive, of the Red 
Man is continually thrust forward in con- 
nection with the policy pursued towards 
him. It is the favorite theme of the fron- 
tiers, as it involves not only the possibility 
of his civilization but —in the expansive 
conclusions of border logic and of white 
man’s avarice — his right to the soil. Its 


the other end. He helped out his wife | satisfactory solution — satisfactory to the 
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white man only —is deemed a plausible 
justification of the white man’s aggres- 
sion ; and, as if it were an opiate for dis- 
tressed consciences, he “shakes it” (be- 
fore the world !) and “takes it.” 

How mental capacity, or rather howa 
finer tissue of brain organism can affect 
the dispensation, or the suspension, of 
justice, any more than it can affect the 
remission of sin, is a point which the 
pale-face conveniently ignores. With a 
benignant flourish of the hand he waves 
aside such disturbing questions — feign- 
ing to regard them as the drivel of “sen- 
timentalism.” With that term, in lieu of 
argument, he satirizes every expression of 
sympathy and philanthropy. Sentiment 
it may be; justice it is; and it will no 
more be waved back by a flourish of the 
hand than would the billows from the 
beach. It is developing, intensifying. 
Since the war that emancipated another 
race, the hand of civilization has been left 
free to remove other obstructions from its 
path. The sympathies of the world —at 
least of the great republic — are concen- 
trating upon another object, the Red Man. 
During the past year fifteen Indian Rights 
Associations have been established in as 
many of the principal cities of the States. 


Independent of these, or as adjuncts to 
them, the good women of America are 
diligently organizing Indian Women’s Aid 


Associations. Well may the abused Red 
Man look upward, and take courage. He 
is by no means ignorant of these organiza- 
tions, nor of their object. Craniology is 
not the subject of their deliberations. 
The question of brain-pans and crania is 
left to the discussion of those who have 


an eye upon the Indian’s estate; and they. 


readily set up the usual plea of impatient 
heirs — the owner is incompetent, a luna- 
tic, an imbecile. But neither mental nor 
physical supremacy has anything to do 
with the establishment of an honorable 
policy. Even if it had, there are some 
perplexing problems for those who would 
deny either the intelligence or the virility 
of the aborigine. I shall leave one or two 
here for their consideration. The average 
of estimates made by competent authori- 
ties shows that the slaying of each Indian 
warrior has cost the lives of fifteen sol- 
diers. During the Seminole war twenty- 
five hundred warriors resisted, for seven 
years, a force of twenty-five thousand reg- 
ulars at a Cost to the government of thirty 
million dollars; and the Seminoles were 
finally subdued with the assistance of a 
thousand Indians from hostile tribes. 

lf the natural endowments of the Red 
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Man are to be judged by his ability to 
cope with the Machiavellian diplomacy of 
the conventional “agent,” the Red Man 
must yield—just as sagacity is over- 
reached by intrigue. Ever since the 
shrewd “agent” at Council Bluffs sent 
up a man in a balloon to convince the as- 
sembled and astonished Indians that he 
received his mandates direct from the 
Great Spirit in the sky, the Indian chiefs 
themselves have lost some confidence 
both in the justness of their cause and 
in their comparative intelligence. “No 
use ” (exclaimed Onpatonga, as the man 
and balloon disappeared skyward), “no 
use — beat Indian every time — me talk 
no more — give me quill, sign paper-talk 
quick!” Such subtle, such ethereal di- 
plomacy is, it must be confessed, too 
much for the primitive sagacity of the 
aborigine. 

But an ethnographic view of the subject 
is not to the present purpose, and I turn 
to one of more service, merely remarking 
that the Red Man’s capabilities for civil- 
ization are less doubted with every year’s 
progress, and doubted the least by those 
who know him best. 

That there are three hundred thousand 
people whom the law plates in such a sin- 
gularly unique position, so insulated from 
mankind, that even upon their own terri- 
tory they are neither denizens nor aliens, 
neither citizens nor foreigners, is incon- 
ceivable but true. That the Indians, by 
possessory rights actual and constructive, 
do own the territory which they occupy, 
and which they occupied before Federal 
laws were in existence, is acknowledged, 
tacitly at least,in the very operation of 
bargaining for their lands, and negotiating 
treaties with the tribal chiefs. 

It is this vague and indefinable position 
before the law that has been, from the 
beginning, the main. source of trouble with 
the Indians.* Not an alien, nor a deni- 
zen, nor a subject, the Federal law is 
myStified in defining his legal status, and 
suspiciously regards him as a sort of un- 
classified heteroclite, but still under the 
Federal jurisdiction. Perhaps the closest 
approximation that can be made towards 


* In his notes to the Indian romance, * Onnalinda,”? 
Mr. W. J. Byam states very concisely the vague and 
various designations given by the Federal attorneys 
general to the Indian: ‘* The red man is not a citizen, 
and he is not aforeigner. He is a nondescript. At 
different periods he has received different designations: 
years ago he was a ‘domestic subiect ;’ then a ‘ per- 
petual inhabitant with diminutive rights;’ now he is 
the government’s ‘ward.’ The latter is manifestly a 





misnomer, for the ‘ward’ in this case, in order to bring 
| a suit against his guardian, must first obtain his guare 
; dian’s permission.” 
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defining his unique position before the 
law — but with the usual contradiction in 
terms that characterizes the Indian con- 
troversy — is, that the Indian is a perpet- 
ual sojourner upon lands which are his, 
but whose right to that land is subordinate 
to the goverament’s desire to purchase. 
The absurdity in making treaties with 
these Indian clans as so many sovereign- 
ties does not appear to have occurred to 
Congress until the year of grace 1871. 
Years prior to that, treaties were made 
with the great tribes in the east, and, in 
consideration of certain pensions, rations, 
etc., and of ceding to them a certain terri- 
tory in the far West, “to have and to hold 
while grass grows or waters run,” they 
were induced to migrate. But the terri- 
tory thus ceded to these migratory tribes 
was already occupied by more barbarous 
Indians. JZveér title to the land had never 
been extinguished by any stipulation, 
grant, or pension. If such extinguish- 


ment was ever made, the government has 
not deemed it advisable to honor it with 
official record. Probably it may be placed 
(with the Council Bluffs affair) under the 
broad head of balloon diplomacy. 

Fifty years ago that tract of land ceded 


to the Indians, though of enormous ex- 
tent, was not deemed of great value to 
the white man; the schoolboy’s atlas of 
that time represented the greater part of 
that territory as an “unexplored region,” 
or as the “great American desert.” But 
that schoolboy — the incipient Congress- 
man!—has since discovered his error. 
The lustful eyes of the border settlers 
soon espied oases, and very big ones too, 
in this Sahara. Congress soon learned 
through innumerable and importunate pe- 
titions that it was a fertile, a wonderfully 
fertile, country: covered with “ vegetable 
mould a yard deep,” says one of the peti- 
tions — a sudden accretion to the school- 
boy’s Sahara! Pioneers advanced. Then 
another discovery—ygold! The Indian 
reservation (the “ great American desert”) 
was a Pactolus! Crowds invaded it; set- 
tlers occupied it; squatters claimed it. 
Railways dumped upon its borders — like 
so much volcanic scoriz# — the rabble, the 
scum and dregs of eastern cities. Natu- 
rally enough the result was a pandemo- 
nium of lust, rapine, and murder. All at 
Once the newspapers set up their many- 
lined pica headings: “Terrible atroci- 
ties!” “Savages rampant!” ‘“ Defence- 
less whites murdered!” — followed by a 
coagulating, triple-leaded despatch from 
—trom whom?— from those ‘defence- 
less whites” while resting from their 
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work of pillaging or debauching wigwams. 
These scorie are the plaintiffs, and all the 
evidence is purely ex parte; the defend- 
ant is silent—the Red Man has neither 
pens nor telegraphs. He could only do 
what their chief Yosoyahola did — clutch 
a handful of green grass, and with one 
hand hold it up before the Indian commis- 
sioner, and with the other point to the 
Arkansas River. More expressive than 
words was that pantomime: The grass 
grows and the waters run—you, pale- 
face, have broken the treaty. 

But the pressure upon the government 
increased. Troops were ordered to ad- 
vance upon the Indian territory to protect 
—whom? Jot the poor Indian in the 
rights granted him by solemn treaty, but 
the marauders, the squatters. 

Congress suddenly realized its dilemma 
and the fearful mistakes in its policy — 
mistakes it had been committing for a 
hundred years —and on March 3, 1871, 
an act was passed declaring that “no In- 
dian nation or tribe within the territory of 
the United States shall be acknowledged 
as an independent nation, tribe, or power, 
with whom the United States may con- 
tract by treaty.”* This was not onlya 
humiliating admission of a hundred years 
of blundering diplomacy, but also a tacit 
ratification of all the treaties made during 
that time. Whether the passage of this 
act was a blunder more conspicuous than 
usual, is a problem yet to be solved. /¢ 
was only one step. It brought the Red 
Man more fully under Federal jurisdiction, 
but it gave him no legal rights, no civic 
privileges. It is for the purpose of urging 
another step in advance that the Indian 
Rights Associations, before alluded to, 
are being instituted. ‘Their object is to 
influence public sentiment, and through 
that to bring a pressure upon Congress 
to grant the Indian, first, his land in sev- 
eralty; second, citizenship. This is the 
only possible solution of the problem that 
has vexed the Federal government for a 
century, and made its policy vacillating, 
inconsistent, humiliating, cruel. The al- 
lotment of land in severalty to the Indian 
— I mean to each head of a family — will 
be a benefaction the advantages of which 
cannot be here enumerated. It will be an 
incentive to thrift, for he may then count 
upon reaping where he sows; but more 
broadly than that, it will enable him to 
sunder his tribal affiliations and his alle- 
giance to tyrannic chiefs, and thereby re- 
move the only legal abstacle in his way to 


* Revised Stat. U.S., sec. 2,097. 
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adoption as a citizen. As a citizen he 
may maintain his rights in the courts of 
law; for (be it known to the world, and be 
it said with due humiliation) the Indian 
has now zo legal redress! The white 
man may sue, prosecute, or persecute, an 
Indian; but an Indian cannot, personally 
or by attorney, sue a white man —not 
even for his hard-earned wage: not even 
for injury to person or property. 
It is not proposed to confer the elective 
franchise without discrimination, but with 
‘certain qualifications which the native sa- 
gacity of the Indian, stimulated by the 
happy prospect before him, will speedily 
acquire. That there are, even now, hun- 
dreds of Indians better qualified for exer- 
cising the political rights of citizenship 
than are many thousands of the whites 
who poll their unread ballots, is evident 
enough. Perhaps there is no man living 
whose opinion on this matter should out- 
weigh that of General Crook. Year after 
year, both as soldier and commissioner, 
he has been in actual contact with the 
various tribes of Red Men, and as a sol- 
dier he will not be accused of sentimental- 
ism. He says:— 


The proposition I make in behalf of the In- 
dian is, that he is at this moment capable, with 
very little instruction, of exercising every manly 
right. He does not need so much guardian- 
ship as many people would have us believe. 
What he does need is protection under the 
law ; the privilege of suing in the courts, which 
privilege, to be of the slightest value, must be 
founded upon the franchise, 


And he says in conclusion : — 


I wish to say most emphatically that the 
American Indian is the intellectual peer of 
most, if not all, the various nationalities we 
have assimilated to our laws, customs, and 
language. 


People who talk of the “ possibility ” of 
civilizing the Indian are ignorant of the 
progress made during the last decade. 
The government schools at Hampton, 
Carlisle, Forest Grove, and other places 
have demonstrated not only the possibility 
but the astonishing aptitude for advance- 
ment shown by Indian children. After 
their course of instruction they return to 
their homes and forests as so many lan- 
terns of civilization and Christianity. 1 
admit that, here and there, a pupil under 
the influence of his old surroundings has 
“gone back” into barbarism. But if a 
lamp here and there go out in the dark- 
ness, shall no more lamps be lighted? 
The influence of these trained pupils 
among their less fortunate kindred is in- 
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calculable. Their manly deportment is 
emulated by their untutored brethren; 
they are efficient aids to the Christian 
mission schools; they bring to their 
tribes unimpeachable evidence that the 
settlers, squatters, and (be it said with 
shame) some of the government’s agents, 
are not exponents nor samples of civiliza- 
tion. Instances of the immediate influ- 
ence exerted by these trained pupils are 
numerous. I shall note one, from the 
“ Record of Hampton’s Returned Pupils ” 
— in answer to the question whether the 
American Indians are willing to have 
their children taken to school. 

A mother, who heard of our being on the 
Reservation, brought her boy sixty miles to 
ask us to take him. He is at Hampton to-day. 
... After our leaving the Agency for the 
steamboat landing, some three miles off, a boy 
appeared, having ridden fifteen miles, and ear- 
nestly asked to be taken to school. We sent 
him to the Agency physician to be examined, 
He went at full speed, and returned, bringing 
a note from the doctor stating that the boy had 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, and had bet- 
ter not go. When told the contents of the 
note he was greatly disappointed, and volun- 
teered to run the risk, insisting that he must 
go. He agreed, if too sick to stay at school, 
to pay his own way home (from Hampton, 
Virginia, a distance of 1,000 miles) by selling 
some cattle he had. Of course we brought 
that boy. 


Voters of all shades, from white to 
ebon, are being made of worse material 
than such as that Red boy. With the 
ballot in his hand the Red Man will need 
no guardianship, no protection. He may 
bury his tomahawk. In his presence, 
political parties will vie with each other in 
the meekness of their salaams. His wel- 
fare, his health, his wife, and all his pa- 
pooses, will suddenly become objects of 
tender solicituge. He will be agreeably 
surprised at his quick metamorphosis 
from “a bloody savage” and a “ whooping 
hyena” into a full blown gentleman with 
a presented button-hole posy on his lapel. 
But his surprise will gradually vanish as 
he learns the potency of that bit of * talk- 
ing paper’ —a power to send those syco- 
phants to Washington or to the plough- 
tail — to hold a portfolio or a hoe-handle. 

The severalty allotment of land to the 
Indians will enable the government to 
discontinue, gradually, the granting of 
subsidies, rations, etc.—a system that 
has wrought incalculable mischief, mor- 
ally and physically. Its result is, natu- 
rally enough, to pauperize the donees — 
making them improvident, vagrant, con- 
tentious. It is radically wrong; for the 
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Red Man is not slow to observe that the 
bellicose tribes are the favored ones — 
obtaining their pensions more promptly, 
and their rations of better quality. 1 was 
struck with the pointed and really graphic 
way a good-natured Sioux put the case: 
“Bad Indian shake tomahawk — raise 
shoot-gun, get pay quick! Me peace-In- 
dian good, stay in teepee, papoose hungry ; 
bimebye bread come ‘long — sour! bime- 
bye meat come ’long— stink! Me shake 
tomahawk too, guess bimebye!” Nor 
does the Indian fail to take another view 
of the subject, equally disheartening. He 
knows what he gives the white man is 
imperishable — the land lasts for all time; 
but what he receives in return is only for 
to-day, and sometimes for a long day past, 
as an Indian once remarked after driving 
his hatchet into a barrel of pork furnished 
by aknavish agent: * Pfew! guess Great 
Father meant um for last week!” 

It is no longer necessary to inquire 
whether the Red Man will avail himself of 
the privilege of allodial tenure. Proof is 
at hand. A special treaty made with the 
Santee Sioux, in northern Nebraska, 
provides that each Indian may assume a 
claim on the reservation, and, in the event 
of his tilling and improving his land, can 


obtain from the government a patent for 
his claim, and become at once a citizen. 
During the last year over one hundred of 
the Santee Sioux have availed themselves 
of the offer, and are now thrifty and happy 
—living in comfortable adobe houses, 
and courteously recognized by their white 


brethren. Why the government does 
not grant similar privileges to other and 
equally worthy clans, is perhaps best 
known to those initiated in the mysteries 
of the lobby of the House. The Senate 
— all honor to that noble body ! — passed 
a bill (“the Coke Bill”) which was satis- 
factory to the friends of the Indian; but it 
was defeated in the House —defeated 
through the machinations of those men 
who fancy that the best land is ever 
around and under an Indian’s wigwam, 
and, consequently, “the best Indian is a 
dead one.” That bill was defeated by the 
same spirit that now actuates the so-called 
Oklahoma Boomers in their scheme of 
aggression and robbery. 

The unhappy, and to the Red Man dis- 
astrous, effects of the present system of 
dole and subsidy — giving a perishable 
commodity for an imperishable — in short 
the ill-effects of the general policy pur- 
sued towards the Indian, may be clearly 
shown by one example. For the Indians 
of Montana — the Blackfeet, the Piegan, 
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and others— Congress made an appro- 
priation for the year ending July 1, 1884, 
which by some unaccountable folly was 
eighty-four thousand dollars less than 
what was asked for and deemed abso- 
lutely necessary by the department. That 
deficiency and the delay in making the 
appropriation, together with the scarcity 
of game during the season, brought in- 
describable misery upon that poor people. 
It is estimated that during the spring 
and summer of last year, four hundred 
Indians of Montana died from starvation. 
At the Blackfeet Agency from four to six 
burial boxes were issued daily to a popula- 
tion of twenty-five hundred. Around Fort 
Belknap —a large military establishment 
— the suffering was apparently less. But 
the means adopted for mitigating these 
horrors, or rather the conditions exacted 
by the “civilized” white population for 
such mitigation, are infamous, revolting, 
incredible. There are truths that should 
make the pen of the writer to tremble, and 
the reader to shudder, and we must turn 
away from these atrocious crimes. But 
when a suffering people, defrauded of 
their heritage and their bread, are saved 
from starvation by the sacrifice of the 
purity and innocence of wives and daugh- 
ters, the truth should be known to the 
world, however revolting and humiliating 
it may be to our civilization. 

The remedy for these monstrous evils, 
and for all the woes of the Red Man, is in 
granting to him the rights of citizenship 
—rights that are not withheld from the 
most degraded white man or black. These 
rights can be acquired only through legis- 
lation, and this through the influence and 
pressure of public opinion. To invigorate 
that influence the good men and the good 
women of America are laboring to place 
before the world the simple truth concern- 
ing the Red Man. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way 
of progress is the antagonism of certain 
politicians and writers for the press, who, 
urged on by their greedy constituents and 
patrons of the border, falsify the condition 
of the Red Man, and blacken his charac- 
ter. The fabrications of these men in 
their attempts to debase the Indian in the 
sight of the world, in order to instigate a 
crusade upon his territory, show a talent 
that in a better cause would be potent in- 
deed. Their hostility to the friends of 
the Red Man, to the advancement of edu- 
cation, and even to Christianity itself, is 
perhaps always to be expected, and can 
be bravely met. But their slanders, cast 
upon a people whose lips are closed, are 
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even more abominable. The silent Red 
Man can utter no Macedonian cry; but 
may he not look up into the faces of Chris- 
tian men and Christian women for his vin- 
dication — even to the eminent prompters 
of public opinion, abroad as well as at 
home? 
J. H. McNauGurTon. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CAPTAIN GAUNT called next day to 
bring, he said, a message from his mother. 
She sent Mr. Waring a newspaper which 
she thought he might like to see, an En- 
glish weekly newspaper, which some of 
her correspondents had sent her, in which 
there was an article —— He did not give 
a very clear account of this, nor make it 
distinctly apparent why Waring should be 
specially interested; and as a matter of 
fact, the newspaper found its way to the 
waste-paper basket, and interested no- 
body. But no doubt Mrs. Gaunt’s inten- 
tions had been excellent. When the 
young soldier arrived, there was a carriage 
at the door, and Constance had her hat 
on. “We are going,” she said, “to San 
Remo, to see about a piano. Do you 
know San Remo? Oh, I forgot you are 
as much a stranger as I am; you don’t 
know anything. What a good thing that 
there are two ignorant persons! We will 
keep each other in countenance, and they 
will be compelled to make all kinds of ex- 
peditions to show us everything.” 

“That will be a wonderful chance for 
me,” said the young man, “for nobody 
would take so much trouble for me alone.” 

“ How can you tell that? Miss Tasie, 
I should think, would be an excellent cice- 
rone,” said Constance. She said it with 
a light laugh of suggestion, meaning to 
imply, though, of course, she had said 
nothing, that Tasie would be too happy to 
put herself at Captain Gaunt’s disposition ; 
a suggestion which he, too, received with 
a laugh ; for this is one of the points upon 
which both boys and girls are always un- 
generous, 

“And failing Miss Tasie,” said Con- 
stance, “suppose you come with papa and 
me? They say it is a pretty drive. They 
say, of course, that everything here is 
lovely, and that the Riviera is paradise. 
Do you find it so?” 





“1 can fancy circumstances in which I 
should find it so,” said the young soldier. 

“ Ah, yes; every one can do that. I 
can fancy circumstances in which Regent 
Street would be paradise — oh, very easily. 
It is not far from paradise at any time.” 

“ That is a heaven of which I know very 
little, Miss Waring.” 

“Ah, then you must learn. The true 
Elysian Fields are in Londonin May. If 
you don’t know that, you can form no idea 
of happiness. An exile from all delights 
gives you the information, and you may 
be sure it is true.” 

“Why, then, Miss Waring, if you think 
$0 — ”* 

“Am I here? Oh, that is easily ex- 
plained. I have a sister.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Ah, I understand you have heard a 
great deal about my sister. I suffer here 
from being compared with her. I am not 
nearly so good, so wise, as Frances. But 
is that my fault, Captain Gaunt? You are 
impartial; you are a new-comer. If I 
could be, I would be as nice as Frances, 
don’t you believe?” 

The young man gave Constance a look, 
which, indeed, she expected, and said with 
confusion; “I don’t see —any need for 
improvement,” and blushed as near crim- 
son as was possible over the greenish 
brown of his Indian color. 

Constance for her part did not blush. 
She laughed, and made him an almost im- 
perceptible courtesy. The ways of flirta- 
tion are not original, and all the parallels 
of the early encounters might be stereo- 
typed, as everybody knows. 

** You are very amiable,” she said; * but 
then you don’t know Frances, and your 
opinion accordingly is less valuable. I 
did not ask you, however, to believe me 
to be equal to my sister, but only to be- 
lieve that I would be as nice if I could. 
However, all that is no explanation. We 
have a mother, you know, in England. 
We are, unfortunately, that sad thing, a 
household divided against itself.” 

Captain Gaunt was not prepared for 
such confidences. He grew still a little 
browner with embarrassment, and mut- 
tered something about being very sorry, 
not knowing what to say. 

“Oh, there is not very much to be sorry 
about. Papa enjoys himself in his way 
here, and mamma is very happy at home. 
The only thing is that we must each have 
our turn, you know —that is only fair. 
So Frances has gone to mamma, and here 
am | in Bordighera. We are each dread- 
fully out of our element. Her friends 
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condemn me, to begin with, as if it were 
my fault that Iam not like her; and my 
friends, perhaps ——— But no; I don’t 
think so. Frances is so good, so nice, so 
everything a girl ought to be.” 

At this she laughed softly again; and 
young Gaunt’s consciousness that his 
mother’s much vaunted Frances was the 
sort of girl to please old ladies rather 
than young men, a prim, little, smooth, 
correct maiden, with not the least “ go” 
in her, took additional force and certainty. 
Whereas! But he had no words in which 
to express his sense of the advantages on 
the other side. 

“You must find it,” he said, knowing 
nothing more original to say, “dreadfully 
dull living here.” 

“T have not found anything as yet; I 
have only just come. I am no more than 
a few days older than you are. We can 
compare notes as time goes on. But per- 
haps you don’t mean to stay very long in 
these abodes of the blest?” 

* T don’t know that I didintend it. But 
I shall stay now as long as ever I can,” 
said the young man. Then — for he was 


shy — he added hastily: “It is a long 
time since I have seen my people, and 
they like to have me.” 


“Naturally. But you need not have 
spoiled what looked like a very pretty 
compliment by adding that. Perhaps you 
didn’t mean it for a compliment? — Oh, I 
don’t mind at all. It is much more origi- 
nal, if you didn’t mean it. Compliments 
are such common coin. But I don’t pre- 
tend to despise them, as some girls do; 
and I don’t like to see them spoiled,” 
Constance said seriously. 

The young man looked at her with con- 
sternation. After a while, his moustache 
expanded into a laugh, but it was a con- 
fused laugh, and he did not understand. 
Still less did he know howto reply. Con- 
stance had been used to sharper wits, who 
took her at half a word; and she was half 
angry to be thus obliged to explain. 

“We are going to San Remo, as I told 
you,” she said. “I am waiting for my 
father. We are going to look fora piano. 
Frances is not musical, so there is no piano 
in the house. You must come too, and 
give your advice. Oh, are you ready, 
papa? Captain Gaunt, who does not 
know San Remo, and who does know 
music, is coming with us to give us his 
advice.” 

The young soldier stammered forth that 
to go to San Remo was the thing he most 
desired in the world. “ But I don’t think 
my advice will be good for much,” he said 
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conscientiously. “I do a little on the 
violin ; but as for pretending to be a judge 
of a piano fe 

“Come; we are all ready,” said Con- 
stance, leading the way. 

Waring had to let the young fellow pre- 
cede him, to see him get into the carriage 
without any articulate murmur. As a 
matter of fact, a sort of stupor seized the 
father, altogether unaccustomed to be the 
victim of accidents. Frances might have 
lived by his side till she was fifty before 
she would have thought of inviting a 
stranger to be of their party — a stranger, 
a young man, which was a class of being 
with which Waring had little patience, a 
young soldier, proverbially frivolous, and 
occupied with foolish matters. Young 
Gaunt respectfully left to his senior the 
place beside Constance; but he placed 
himself opposite to her, and kept his eyes 
upon her with a devout attention, which 
Waring would have thought ridiculous 
had he not been irritated by it. The 
young fellow was a great deal too much 
absorbed to contribute much to the amuse- 
ment of the party; and it irritated Waring 
beyond measure to see his eyes glance 
from under his eyebrows, opening wider 
with delight, half closing with laughter, 
the ends of his moustache going up to his 
ears. Waring, an impartial spectator, was 
not so much impressed by his daughter’s 
wit. He thought he had heard a great 
deal of the same before, or even better, 
surely better, for he could recollect that 
he had in his day been charmed by a sim. 
ilar treatment, which must have been 
much lighter in touch, much less com- 
monplace in subject, because — he was 
charmed. Thus we argue in our genera- 
tions. In the mean time young Gaunt, 
though he had not been without some ex- 
perience, looked at Constance from under 
his brows, and listened as if to the utter- 
ances of the gods. If only they could 
have had it all to themselves ; if only the 
old father had been out of the way! 

The sunshine, the sea, the beautiful 
color, the unexpected vision round every 
corner of another and another picturesque 
cluster of towns and roofs; all that charm 
and variety which give to Italy above 
every country on earth the admixture of 
human interest, the endless chain of as- 
sociation which adds a grace to natural 
beauty, made very little impression upon 
this young pair. She would have been 
amused and delighted by the exercise of 
her own power, and he would have been 
enthralled by her beauty, and what he 
considered her wit and high spirits, had 
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their progress been along the dullest 
streets. It was only Waring’s eyes, dis- 
gusted by the prospect before him of his 
daughter’s little artifices, and young 
Gaunt’s imbecile subjection, which turned 
with any special consciousness to the va- 
rying blues of the sea, to the endless de- 
velopments of the landscape. Flirtation 
is one of the last things in the world to 
brook a spectator. Its little absurdities, 
which are so delightful to the actors in 
the drama, and which at a distance the 
severest critic may smile at and forgive, 
excite the wrath of a too clever looker-on 
in a way quite disproportioned to their 
real offensiveness. The interchange of 
chatter which prevents, as that observer 
would say, all rational conversation, the 
attempts to charm, which are so trans- 
parent, the response of silly admiration, 
which is only another form of vanity — 
how profoundly sensible we all are of their 
folly! Had Constance taken as much 


pains to please her father, he would, in all 
probability, have yielded altogether to the 
spell; but he was angry, ashamed, furious, 
that she should address those wiles to the 
young stranger, and saw through him 
with a clear-sightedness which was exas- 
perating. 


It was all the more exasperat- 
ing that he could not tell what she meant 
by it. Was it possible that she had al- 
ready formed an inclination towards this 
tawny young stranger? Had his bilious 
hues affected her imagination? Love at 
first sight is a very respectable emotion, 
and commands in many cases both sym- 
pathy and admiration. But no man likes 
to see the working of this sentiment in the 
woman who belongs to him. Had Con- 
stance fallen in love? He grew angry at 
the very suggestion, though breathed only 
in the recesses of his own mind. A girl 
who had been brought up in the world, 
who had seen all kinds of people, was 
it possible that she should fall a victim 
in a moment to the attractions of a young 
nobody ? a young fellow who knew nothing 
but India? That he should be subjected, 
was simple enough ; but Constance! War 
ing’s brow clouded more and more. He 
kept silent, taking no part in the talk, and 
the young fools did not so much as remark 
it, but went on with their own absurdity 
more and more. 

The transformation of a series of little 
Italian municipalities, although in their 
nature more towns than villages, rendered 
less rustic by the traditions of an exposed 
coast, and many a crisis of self-defence, 
into little modern towns full of hotels and 
tourists, is neither a pleasant nor a lovely 
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process. San Remo in the old days, be- 
fore Dr. Antonio made it known to the 
world, lay among its olive gardens on the 
edge of the sea, which grew bluer and 
bluer as it crept to the feet of the human 
master of the soil, a delight to behold, a 
little picture which memory cherished, 
Wide promenades flanked with big hotels, 
with conventional gardens full of green 
bushes, and a kiosk for the band, make a 
very different prospect now. But then, 
in the old days, there could have been no 
music-sellers with pianos to let or sell; 
no famous English chemist with colored 
bottles; no big shops in which travellers 
could betempted. Constance forgot Cap- 
tain Gaunt when she found herself in this 
atmosphere of the world. She began to 
remember things she wanted. “ Papa, if 
you don’t despise it too much, you must 
let me do a little shopping,” she said. 
She wanted ahatforthe sun. She wanted 
some eau de Cologne. She wanted just 
to run into the jeweller’s to see if the 
coral was good, to see if there were any 
peasant ornaments which would be char- 
acteristic. At all this her father smiled 
somewhat grimly, taking it as a part of the 
campaign into which his daughter had 
chosen to enter for the overthrow of the 
young soldier. But Constance was per- 
fectly sincere, and had forgotten her cam- 
paign in the new and warmer interest. 

“So long as you do not ask me to at- 
tend you from shop to shop,” he said. 

*O no; Captain Gaunt will come,” said 
Constance. 

Captain Gaunt was nota victim who re- 
quired many wiles. He was less amus- 
ing than she had hoped, in so far that he 
had given in, in an incredibly short space 
of time. He was now ina condition to be 
trampled on at her pleasure, and this was 
unexciting. A longer resistance would 
have been much more to Constance’s 
mind. Captain Gaunt accompanied her 
to all the shops. He helped her with his 
advice about the piano, bending his head 
over her as she ran through a little air or 
two, and struck a few chords on one after 
the other of the music-seller’s stock. 
They were not very admirable instru- 
ments, but one was found that would do. 

“ You can bring your violin,” Constance 
said; ‘* we must try to amuse ourselves a 
little.” This was before her father left 
him, and he heard it with a groan. 

Waring took a silent walk round the 
bay while the purchases went on. He 
thought of past experiences, of the at- 
traction which a shop has for women. 
Frances, no doubt, after a little of her 
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mother’s training, would be the same. 
She would find out the charms of shop- 
ping. He had not even her return to 
look forward to, for she would not be 
the same Frances who had left him, when 
she came back. When she came back? 
—if she ever came back. The same 
Frances, never; perhaps not even a 
changed Frances. Her mother would 
quickly see what an advantage she had in 
getting the daughter whom her husband 
had brought up. She would not give her 
back; she would turn her into a second 
Constance. There had been a time when 
Waring had concluded that Constance was 
amusing and Frances dull; but it must be 
remembered that he was under provoca- 
tion now. If she had been amusing, it 
had not been for him. She had exerted 
herself to please a commonplace, undis- 
tinguished boy, with an air of being in- 
different to everything else, which was 
beyond measure irritating to her father. 
And now she had got scent of shops, 
and would never be happy save when she 
was rushing from one place to another — 
to Mentone, to Nice, perhaps, wherever 
her fancied wants might lead her. War- 
ing discussed all this with himself as he 
rambled along, his nerves all set on edge, 


his taste revolted. Flirtations and shops 
— was he to be brought to this? he who 


had been free from domestic incum- 
brance, who had known nothing for so 
many years but a little ministrant, who 
never troubled him, who was ready when 
he wanted her, but never put forth herself 
as a restraint or an annoyance. He had 
advised Constance to take what good she 
could find in her life; but he had never 
imagined that this was the line she would 
take. 

The drive home was scarcely more sat- 
isfactory. Young Gaunt had got a little 
courage by the episode of the shops. He 
ventured to tell her of the trifles he had 
brought with him from India, and to ask 
if Miss Waring would care to see them; 
and he described to her the progress 
he had made with his violin and what 
his attainments were in music. Constance 
told him that the best thing he could 
do was to bring the said violin and all 
his music, so that they might see what 
they could do together. “If you are not 
too far advanced for me,” she said with 
a laugh. “Come in the morning, when 
we shall not be interrupted.” 

Her father listened, but said nothing. 
His imagination immediately set before 
him the tuning and scraping, the clang of 
the piano, the shriek of the fiddle, and he 
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himself only two rooms off, endeavoring 
in vain to collect his thoughts and do his 
work! Mr. Waring’s work was not of the 
first importance, but still it was his work, 
and momentous to him. He bore, how- 
ever, a countenance unmoved, if very 
grave, and even endured without a word 
the young man’s entrance with them, the 
consultation about where the piano was 
to stand, and tea afterwards in the loggia. 
He did not himself want any tea; he left 
the young people to enjoy this refresh- 
ment together while he retired to his book- 
room. But with only two rooms between, 
and with his senses quickened by dis- 
pleasure, he heard their voices, the laugh- 
ter, the continual flow of talk, even the 
little tinkle of the teacups — every sound, 
He had never been disturbed by Fran- 
ces’s tea; but then, except Tasie Durant, 
there had been nobody to share it, no son 
from the bungalow, no privileged messen- 
ger sent by his mother. Mrs. Gaunt’s 
children, of whom she talked continually, 
had always been a nuisance, except to 
the sympathetic soul of Frances. But 
who could have imagined the prominence 
which they had assumed now? 

Young Gaunt did not go away until 
shortly before dinner; and Constance, 
after accompanying him to the anteroom, 
went along the corridor singing, to her 
own room, to change her dress. Though 
her room (Frances’s room that was) was 
at the extremity of the suite, her father 
heard her light voice running on in a little 
operatic air all the time she made her 
toilet. Had it been described in a book, 
he thought to himself it would have had 
a pretty sound. The girl’s voice, sweet 
and gay, sounding through the house, the 
voice of happy youth brightening the dull 
life there, the voice of innocent content 
betraying its own satisfaction with exist- 
ence — satisfaction in having a young fool 
to flirt with, and some trumpery shops to 
buy unnecessary appendages in! At din- 
ner, however, she made fun of young 
Gaunt, and the morose father was a little 
mollified. ‘ It is rather dreadful for other 
people when there is an adoring mother 
in the background to think everything 
you do perfection,” Constance said. “I 
don’t think we shall make much of the 
violin.” 

“These are subjects on which you can 
speak with more authority than I —-both 
the violin and the mother,” said Waring. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you don’t think 
mamma was one of the adoring kind, I 
hope! There may be things in her which 
might be mended; but she is not like 
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that. She kept one in one’s proper place. 
And as for the violin, I suspect he plays 
it like an old fiddler in the streets.” 

“You have changed your mind about 
it very rapidly,” said Waring; but on the 
whole he was pleased. “ You seemed 
much interested both in the hero and the 
music, a little while ago.” 

“Yes; was I not?” said Constance 
with perfect candor. “And he took it all 
in, as if it were likely. These young men 
from India, they are very ingenuous. It 
seems wicked to take advantage of them, 
does it not?” 

“More people are ingenuous than the 
young man from India. I intended to 
Speak to you very seriously as soon as he 
was gone — to ask you-———” 

“What were my intentions?” cried 
Constance, with an outburst of the gayest 
laughter. “Oh, what a pity I began! 
How sorry I am to have missed that! 
Do you think his mother will ask me, papa? 
It is generally the man, isn’t it? who is 
questioned; and he says his intentions 
are honorable. Mine, | frankly allow, are 
not honorable.” 

“No; very much the reverse, I should 
think. But it had better be clearly de- 
fined, for my satisfaction, Constance, 
which of you is true—the girl who cried 
over her loneliness last night, or she who 
made love to Captain Gaunt this morn- 
ing pee, 

“No, papa; only was a little nice to 
him, because he is lonely too.” 

“ These delicacies of expression are too 
fine fc> me. Who made the poor young 
fellow believe that she liked his society 
immensely, was much interested, counted 
upon him and his violin as her greatest 
pleasures.” 

“You are going too far,” she said. “I 
think the fiddle will be fun. When you 
play very badly and are a little conceited 
about it, you are always amusing. And 
as for Captain Gaunt — so long as he does 
not complain ” 

“It is | who am complaining, Con- 
stance.” 

“ Well, papa— but why? You told me 
last night to take what I had, since I 
could not have what I want.” 

“And you have acted upon my advice? 
With great promptitude, I must allow.” 

“Yes,” she said with composure. 
“ What is the use of losing time? It is 
not my fault if there is somebody here 
quite ready. It amuses him too. And 
what harm am I doing? A girl can’t be 
asked — except for fun — those disagree- 
able questions.” 
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“And therefore you think a girl can 
do — what would be dishonorable in a 
man.” 

“Oh, you are so much too serious,” 
cried Constance. “Are you always as 
serious as this? You laughed when I 
told you about Fanny Gervoise. It is 
only because it is me that you find fault. 
And don’t you think it is a little too soon 
for parental interference? The Gaunts 
would be much surprised. They would 
think you were afraid for my peace of 
mind, papa — as her parents were afraid 
for Miss Tasie.” ‘ 

This moved the stern father to a smile. 
He had thought that Constance did not 
appreciate that joke; but the girl had 
more humor than he supposed. “ I see,” 
he said, “you will have your own way; 
but remember, Constance, I cannot allow 
it to go too far.” 

How could he prevent it going as far 
as she pleased? she said to herself with 
a little scorn, when she was alone. Par- 
ents may be medizval, if they will; but 
yet the means have never yet been in- 
vented of preventing a woman, when she 
is so minded and has the power in her 
hands, from achieving her little triumph 
over a a young man’s heart. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN SALT LAKES, 


THERE is no country which for monot- 
ony can compare with the Transvaal. 
Grass, nothing but grass, a never-ending 
plain of undulating green, and across it 
the wagon track you are following; a pair 
of crows by the wayside a welcome vari- 
ety; a wagon, no matter whom it belongs 
to, the event of the day. 

Very early one November morning, 
spring time in South Africa, I was riding 
over this uninviting land where the trav- 
eller’s inclinations must give way to those 
of his oxen. They are a necessity, and 
seem to know it: very stupid and self- 
willed, with an aptitude for going sick, 
when they lie down in the middle of the 
road and refuse to budge another inch. 

So it is to suit their convenience that 
you have started a good hour before day- 
break, when the grass is crystallized with 
hoarfrost and a white mist clings, thick 
and cold, shrouding everything in dark- 
ness. You watch for the dawn in the 
east, and long for the grey horizon to be 
tinged with light. Then as a cold wind 
freezes up all the little life you have left, 
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the sun rising slowly tips the ground with 
color, the mist floats away, lingering a 
while in the hollows, wreathing round the 
stones, and a pleasant glow begins to 
creep through your frozen limbs. 

My pony seemed to feel the change, 
and started off atacanter. The monot- 
ony of the scene touched by the magic of 
the morning sun had vanished; streams 
each in a tiny valley swirled against the 
stones; the hollows they were dancing in 
were carpeted with flowers of brilliant 
color; the hills of ragged boulders, grey 
just now, were tinged with pink, the cac- 
tus-trees between them holding aloft blaz- 
ing flowers; and in the,distance were the 
dark-green gum-trees about a Boer farm, 
where eggs and milk and the company of 
mankind could be expected. 

Ant-hills were everywhere — rounded, 
mud-colored heaps, hard as rocks and 
several feet in height — the houses of the 
white ant. Inside, the ant hill is honey- 
combed, the chambers filled with bits of 
dry grass, the ants living below their gran- 
aries. The ant-bear, the great enemy of 
the race, digs a hole under the hill and 
gets pleasant feeding out of the ants as 
they fall upon his tongue. The human 


ant-bear picks outa heap for an oven, it 


burns well, and a hollow at the top holds 
the baking-pan. Wild bees have a fancy 
for these ant-hills, turning out the ants 
and filling their granaries with honey; so 
the white ant has a bad time of it; yet he 
prospers, and ant-hills are as plentiful as 
ever. 

I was making for Lake Chrissie, the 
largest of the group of salt lakes in the 
far east; broad, inland seas, the home of 
countless water birds, happy to find so 
much water in so waterless a land. 

For several days I had been riding over 
a plateau four thousand feet above the 
sea, the nights bitterly cold; the wind 
never ceasing, boisterous, and loaded with 
dust during the days; the scene a rolling 
grass plain backed up by quaintly shaped 
hills, the clumps of blue gums left behind, 
even a solitary wagon wanting; a dreary 
country to ride through. But on this 
spring morning the ground was all down 
hill— a pleasant change after a fortnight 
on the flat. I was on the edge of the 
great basin in which the salt lakes lay. 

Monotonous as the ride had been, there 
was a feeling of freedom in riding across 
the veldt, quite charming; there were no 
hedges or churlish laborers to stop me; 
zo where I would it was God’s earth, as 
free to me as to the antelope. 

There is a thick, white mist very like 
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cotton wool that clings about South Afri- 
can valleys in early morning, waiting for 
the sun to dissolve it; and this cotton- 
wool mist was wreathing itself round the 
ant-heaps on that November morning. 
Sometimes a juniper bush was in the way, 
and would ravel out its skirts in gauzy 
fringe; or a rock sticking up for no par- 
ticular purpose except to let the soft stuff 
frame it in fleecy fretwork; at odd inter- 
vals it would take a fancy te open out 
and disclose a herd of spring-bok, or a 
p~auw busy amongst the hyacinths; the 
buck darting away into the nearest mist- 
land, the bird craning his neck, uncertain 
if I were friend or foe. 

I had ridden through this mist for some 
miles, when, as if by magic, it rolled away. 
Below was a broad valley and two patches 
of silvery light in the hollow, nearly a mile 
apart, fringed with bright turf and waving 
rushes. It was my first glimpse of the 
salt lakes. 

Riding on, the silver patches grew into 
lakes, on which were birds floating; mere 
dots of black, only the dots would rise, 
cutting across and splashing down be- 
tween other dots which made way for 
them. 

For three months I had seen nothing 
bigger than a village duck pond, so the 
sight was novel and very charming, and I 
rode on slowly, in order to miss nothing 
of the enchantment. 

All round the water was a thick growth 
of rushes, inside which the birds sailed 
about quite fearlessly. There were geese 
in untold numbers; fleets of ducks and 
widgeon paddled near the shore; and 
herons, and quaint, long-legged birds 
fringed the banks, waiting for their break- 
fast to turn up. 

Meanwhile the sun had been getting 
higher. 

Now sunrise in South Africa is a pecul- 
iarity of the country. In South Africa 
the sun is always in a hurry. In early 
morning you shiver with the frost, and 
are glad to welcome the blaze of his round- 
ed majesty over the hills. For the first 
half-hour he is perfect; the side of your 
body farthest from him may feel like an 
icicle, but that next to him will be done 
to a turn; in ten minutes more he will 
begin to overdo it, and will go on overdo- 
ing it till you are altogether overdone. 

Time was of value to a man who was 
up to his tricks, so I cantered across the 
valley, quitting its pleasant scene for the 
plains which everywhere spread them- 
selves. Small piles of bones, white and 
glistening, marked where a buck had been 
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shot; their skins sell for a few pence, yet | I rode for many miles, the turf gemmed 


the Boers are shooting them down so rap- 
idly that in some years hence the race will 
be extinct. 

A few miles farther I came upon an- 
other valley, also holding a lake in its 
hollow, altogether different from the first. 
Here was fringe of rocks, black and jag- 
ged, sticking out in points against which 
the waves splashed. The lake was about 
two miles long, divided by a bridge of 
rocks, level with the water and eaten into 
countless holes, telling of the old giants 
who had been blowing rock-bubbles long 
ago in this neighborhood, when the bub- 
bles bursting, had hardened, and filled 
with water. 

On the side farthest from me was a rank 
of tall, white birds, four deep, something 
like storks, but which turned out to be 
flamingoes. In every pool were ducks, 
paddling in pairs; waders stalked in the 
shallows; the centre given up to black 
and white geese. But of all the birds 


there the flamingoes were the strangest. 
Their legs were so thin and ‘so straight, 
their necks so absurdly unequal to their 
clumsy heads, the scraps of red plum- 
age so marked a contrast to their snow- 
white feathers, their solemnity ridiculous. 
Though there must have been a hundred 


of them, I could not detect a movement in 
a single flamingo. Every bird was de- 
voured with curiosity about myself. Ev- 
ery eye was watching me; I don’t believe 
one of thom winked. Then, all at once, 
the flock rose like a great white cloud — 
now white, and now pink again. 

The contrast between the lake and the 
veldt around it was very striking. Here 
all was life and motion; the water-birds 
darting ceaselessly, leaving wakes like 
silver lines that broadened and died out; 
the geese sailing far out of reach, calmly 
observant; the flamingoes overhead ma- 
nceuvring against the sky; on the beach 
at my feet the sand-pipers running races 
after the worms. 

A dozen steps up the bank and I looked 
over a sea of grass across which the wag- 
on track wound away to the sky-line; and 
it was over this dreary waste that I now 
turned reluctantly. There were more 
heaps of bones, and a few bucks scattered 
widely. A fat hare jumping up under my 
pony’s feet was startling. Here and there 
lay an ox, dead long ago, its framework, 
dried toa mummy, attractive to the vul- 
tures — dirty brown birds, which craned 
their necks and sidled away from their 
feast as I rode past; sights which a trav- 





with flowers, a light yellow star in clus- 
ters more common than the rest. 

In front had been growing up a line, 
darker than the everlasting veldt, which I 
knew to be the bank of the next lake. 
The turf was soppy with bright-green 
patches. In one of them a couple of grey 
geese eyed me solemnly ; a pair of Kaffir 
cranes not far off, the feathery plumage of 
their wings, soft dove color, drooping be- 
hind them like a tail. When I was under 
the ridge I dismounted, knee-haltering my 
pony, and, creeping behind a clump of 
rushes, stole up to get my first glimpse of 
the Great Salt Lake. 

In my excitement I scarcely breathed. 
Quite close to me, below the rushes, I saw 
a sheet of silver, reflecting the clouds, 
dotted with wild-fowl; the divers in pairs, 
the geese and ducks in fleets, and just un- 
der where I lay two flamingoes and three 
geese pluming themselves, unconscious of 
the intruder behind the rushes. The 
silver reflecting them doubled the number 
of the birds, the ripple adding life and 
motion to the group. The flamingoes 
were snowy white, their wings and heads 
dabbed with pink; the geese, comfortable 
black and white fellows, larger than the 
familiar Michaelmas bird. Everywhere 
the air was filled with the cries of other 
water-birds, a constant chattering, con- 
tented or quarrelsome, hurrying after a 
scrap of food, disappointed when it es- 
caped them, happy when it was captured. 
Then down the wind came the whirr of 
many wings as the newcomers splashed 
into the lake. 

The water stretched as far as I could 
see for about four miles, ending in a line 
of boulders, piled looseiy one upon the 
other, and dotted with brushwood, form- 
ing a promontory stretching nearly across 
the lake, which had got to be named after 
it, Island Lake Pan— “salt pan” is the 
local term fora salt lake. I was loth to 
disturb the peaceful home I was _ look- 
ing‘into, but time was flying, the lake was 
long, and to miss exploring it was out of 
the question. So I jumped up. The 
faces of those birds were comical; they 
were so astonished, they could not believe 
their own eyes; if ever birds were taken 
aback, it was the five below me. The 
flamingoes were the most ludicrous ; their 
little eyes twinkled, and stared, and 
blinked again; if they had owned pocket 
handkerchiefs they would have taken them 
out and wiped away the wonder that was 
inthem. As it was they gathered their 


eller in South Africa knows too well. So| wits together, and spreading their wings 
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flapped away followed by the geese, 
quacking indignantly. 

The shore was sand, white, and broken 
on the far side into miniature capes; 
round each a colony of ducks, some wad- 
dling, some swimming, the rest standing 
while they put a finishing touch to their 
toilettes, every one of them quacking in- 
cessantly. 

Scattered along the beach were many 
weather-worn bones, the skulls of the hip- 
popotami that once made the lake their 
home; and a little farther inland amongst 
the rushes were the hiding-places, roughly 
built of turf, from which they had been 
shot; their favorite haunt a large circular 
pool upon the far side of the promontory 
towards which I was walking. 

Half-way between it and the head of the 
lake a colony of water-fowl was conspicu- 
ous, attracted by astream which wandered 
through a green patch to the water, and 
going on towards them I nearly stepped 
into a hole, larger than a soup-plate, per- 
haps two feet deep. It had been lately 
made, the water still running into it. A 
few feet farther towards the lake was an- 
other just like it, and again another. 
There was nothing to account for the 
holes, but I could not help examining 
them curiously. The mud znd oozing 
water told nothing, and I looked up for 
some one who could help me. Facing the 
lake, I saw three dots floating on the 
water which slowly sank out of sight, 
then bobbed up again just in the same 
place. The dots were very like three 
burnt corks out for a holiday, yet it 
dawned upon me that they were the eyes 
and nose of a hippopotamus. The dots 
were quite still now, and I could fancy 
that I saw the eyes of the monster en- 
joying my inability to do more than stare 
at him. For a good half-hour while I 
watched them I don’t think they changed 
their position one inch, they just looked 
or swam me out, and as it was getting 
dusk | had to leave them. 

A Boer told me afterwards that one old 
hippopotamus is left, spending his time 
between Island Lake Pan and Lake Chris- 
sie; his habit being to wander from one 
to the other at night, frightening, not un- 
naturally, the travellers he may chance to 
meet. 

There is a charm in camp life in South 
Africa; the air is cool and fresh, the veldt 
you have picked out for the night is dot- 
ted with flowers, the sky is cloudless, and 
the stars peep out quite early, the wind, 
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table under the lee of your wagon prom- 
ises dinner to the best of appetites; just 
beyond the camp fire sparkles, the only 
sound the oxen chewing their evening 
You are your own master, and 


meal. 
alone. 

True, you have to do without a great 
deal that you used to think indispensable, 
the necessities of outdoor life bringing 
home to a man that hot, well-cooked food 
is better than many delicate dishes, a dis- 
covery which has made the “ Kaffir pot” 
an institution in South Africa. It is a 
clumsy, cast-iron concern, akin to the 
witches’ cauldron in ** Macbeth,” but it will 
stand knocking about over the roughest 
roads in the wagon, has little choice about 
the fire that warms it, will hold a great 
deal no matter what its size or shape, 
and when heated keeps hot a long time. 
The ducks and hippopotamus were well 
enough, but never was anything more 
welcome than this same clumsy “ Kaffir 
pot”’and my lumbering wagon brought up 
for the night, which I picked up after a 
good hour’s ride. 

Next morning, for a change, the track 
was undulating; here and there rocks 
stuck out of the turf; on either side were 
hollows, the beds of dried-up lakes; in- 
deed, Jocai tradition has it that the lakes 
themselves are drying up, but then tradi- 
tion dates from yesterday in South Afri- 
ca. Pools were plentiful — I counted five 
from one hill — generally round, circled 
with rushes, and quite devoid of life. The 
swells in the veldt were interminable, one 
after another was climbed with a certainty 
that Lake Chrissie would be in sight from 
the top; the top reached and an expanse 
of green was all that met the eye. Per- 
haps it was the lie of the land, a little bit 
down the hill and the lake would appear. 
But the little bit became a long bit, and 
the long bit went up the next swell, and 
still there was no lake. Yet it was only 
ten miles from Island Lake Pan to Lake 
Chrissie, just an hour’s canter. Try ten 
miles’ ride in England, in some part of it 
where there are no hedges, no trees, no 
cottages, where the mud shows no sign of 
wheels, where the horizon is always a long, 
unbroken line, and you will form an idea 
of the monotony of ten miles on the veldt. 

But even that must come to an end, and 
so at last a bright streak of water on the 
left told me that my ride was done. A 
little below, in a hollow, lay Lake Chrissie, 
the greatest of all the salt lakes, gleaming 
in the sunlight, framed in sandy beaches, 


which all day long has been tearing across | quiet and beautiful, a perfect picture in its 
the plains, has gone down, and the little | solitude, one which I had set my heart 
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upon to see. Alas! for human nature, 
my eyes wandered over that still water to 
rest upon a dirty grey house in a clump of 
gum-trees at the head of the lake. It was 
only a wayside store where bad brandy 
and stale tinned meats, like those in the 
shop windows of the slums of any seaport 
town, can be bought, yet just then it came 
upon me like a glimpse of paradise beside 
which the lake and its seven miles of sil- 
ver water sank into insignificance. Ante- 
lope and geese are excellent company, but 
they can’t speak; here, at any rate, behind 
the stale tins and bad brandy would bea 
fellow-creature who can talk. 

A South African store, in suiting itself 
to the wants of its customers, has obtained 
an individuality peculiar to itself. Its 
contents nevervary. There will be a row 
of “ Kaffir pots ”’ at the door, several boxes 
of nails just inside, half a dozen chains 
painted very black stretched in front of 
the counter, in a corner are some soldiers’ 
red coats, from the roof hang cheap 
saddles and bridles, behind the counter 
the indispensable glass case stands up, 
gay with bonnets, prehistoric in fashion, 
flanked on one side by Scotch sugarplums, 
on the other by bottles full of droppels, 
patent medicines believed in by the Boers, 
while on the counter is a heap of beads, 
tied up in hanks, such as children thread, 
most attractive to the Kaffir maiden; tins 
of Morton’s jams, Swiss milk and sardines, 
with the never-wanting black bottle of Hol- 
lands gin, called out here “square face,” 
some tumblers holding about a wineglass- 
ful, owing to their thickness and superflu- 
ity of bottom, and a jug of dirty water. 
Colonials make for this bottle previous to 
business, half filling a glass, adding just 
as little water as they can, and drink off 
the mixture with much conviviality. Its 
price of one shilling is as fixed as Median 
laws. 

Hitching my bridle to the rail which is 
always in front of a Boer house, I went 
inside. Behind the counter were three 
young menin shirt sleeves busy in attend- 
ing to a Boer farmer, his wife, and three 
daughters. The first was very dirty and 
half drunk; his wife, got up in black sat- 
in, crinoline, and bonnet of many hues, 
was elderly and watchful; the daughters, 
Strapping girls, with very pink faces 
swathed in white bandages to preserve 





stretching out their arms at full length in 
a terrible hurry for their turn, and when 
it was over backing at once into their cor- 
ner. 

My nationality as a “‘doompt Ingleesh- 
maan” did not prevent the venerable 
Dutchman from starting a “deal,” and 
asking for a glass of “square face.” The 
‘deal’ settled and the “square face” 
drunk, he became noisy, and seemed in- 
clined to stop where he was for the night. 
But the old woman told me they had a 
twenty-mile ¢veé before they got home, and 
so at last hauled him off. 

Outside the store was the head of Lake 
Chrissie, lost in sandy shallows, the water 
stretching away for seven miles, shaped 
like a half-moon; on the left hand a beach 
of hard, white sand, excellent cantering 
ground. High banks shut out the country 
round, the lake was my company. Well 
out in the centre the water-fowl paddled 
fearlessly; now and then a flight of geese 
would join them with a whirr and much 
splashing. The farther end of the lake 
was circular and singularly devoid of life. 
Altogether Lake Chrissie hardly came up 
to my expectations. I felt a little bit dis- 
appointed, the ride had been so long, the 
goal appeared so small, and I rode up the 
bank which enclosed my disappointment. 
The change was magical. Instead of the 
dreary veldt the country was broken into 
undulations crossing each other like net- 
work, the surface blackened by herds of 
buck. Everywhere patches of darker 
color against the green, dotted with specks 
of white, told of their rendezvous. Each 
family had a patch to itself; the spring- 
bok apart from the bless-bok; the reed- 
bok more scattered; the tiny “ oriby ” in 
between; farther away a line of bigger 
beasts with shaggy heads, and feet inces- 
santly pawing up the turf, the prize cov- 
eted by South African sportsmen, the 
blue wildebeast, the gnu of our childhood. 
I counted twenty separate herds, and there 
must have been many more in the hollows 
which I could not see. I was less thana 
quarter of a mile from the nearest ante- 
lope, but they took no notice of me. 

After gazing at the scene till my eyes 
grew dim, I turned away towards the lake, 
the shadows creeping across the water 
warning me that it was time to be off. 
Camp was at the store, a good eight miles’ 


their complexions, and wearing white sun-| ride in a country where darkness falls 


bonnets like those of haymakers at home. 


| quickly and the traveller misses the pleas- 


Of course much hand-shaking followed, | ant evening twi'ight. 


the old Boer repeating the operation with | 
' wings overhead was continuous, the geese 
,in long lines making for a point where 


an eye to prospective “square face,” his 
vrauw solemnly doing likewise, the girls 


As I rode along the beach the rush of 
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they seemed to alight. This place was in 
a hollow, separated from the lake by sand- 
hills, so my approach was not observed by 
its visitors. The geese were so eager to 
reach it that they never swerved, although 
many of them flew very close tome. Ev- 
ery bird was a black and white goose, like 
those I had seen in the morning, and gave 
an occasional quack of satisfaction on 
sighting his roosting-place. 

It was so close to me that I could not 
forbear from dismounting, and creeping 
behind the sand-hills got up to within fifty 
yards of the birds, a clump of rushes al- 
lowing me to see all that was going on 
without being seen myself. I was looking 
down on a long, swampy valley, perhaps 
half a mile in length, a pool of water wind- 
ing through the middle, its line broken 
with clumps of rushes, the banks crowded 
with birds; standing, not in groups, but 
in one solid rank, many deep, like soldiers 
halted, every goose chattering, waddling, 
or polishing his feathers for the night. 
The assembly counted many thousands, 
and continually a fresh string would swoop 
down amid noisy greetings. In the gath- 
ering darkness the birds looked like rows 
of pigmies rather than solid geese and 
ganders. That marsh must have been 
the bedroom of every goose at the salt 
lakes. 

It seemed a pity to disturb them in their 
happy home; 1 could have shot those 
nearest me with ease, but the larder was 
well stocked, and I had not the heart to 
intrude where I was not wanted. To this 
day I never meet roast goose without 
thinking of my moderation with his breth- 
ren at the salt lakes. 

The ride to camp was long and a bit 
dreary; the night noises, always strange 
and weird, were multiplied in the still- 
ness ; some birds flapped across in an un- 
canny way; the antelope drinking at the 
lake flitted away more like ghosts than 
honest buck; the stars shone like steel 
points — the lake, catching their glitter, 
reflecting it endlessly ; its dark-grey water 
my only guide. Night grew on apace; 
often I thought I saw the camp-fire ahead, 
but it was only a glowworm. The way 
seemed so long and never-ending that I 
began to think I should have to camp out 
with my saddle for a pillow, poetical 
enough in print, but a dreary business 
when you have tried it before and know 
how cold and damp it is. But the pony 
was a good one and stepped out heartily, 
till in front, oh, so far away! blazed out a 
spark, redder than the stars, a spark 
which the tedious lake did not reflect, a 
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spark that grew bigger, making the pony 
prick his ears and quicken his pace, till it 
grew brighter, and the sand softer, and 
the pony more lumbering; then, all at 
once, as if by magic, the darkness melted 
back in a circle round the camp-fire, from 
which rang out cheerful voices. The next 
minute I was out of the saddle, surrounded 
by the three young men, in shirt-sleeves, 
from the store, who seemed to say that 
dinner was ready. It wasa pleasant end- 
ing to one of many pleasant days which I 
spent at the South African salt lakes. 
W. E. MONTAGUE. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE YOUTH OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


IN a period like this when our own em- 
pire seems only too likely to be wrecked, 
not by any want of military dash or a de- 
cline in the spirit of the nation, but by the 
political incapacity of men who are among 
the most eloquent who ever ruled Great 
Britain, it may not be without interest to 
trace the means by which another empire 
was created. Every student of Shake- 
speare must have felt a certain relief in 
passing from the picture of Henry VI. to 
that of Richard III. The misery which a 
just, gentle, and religious prince can bring 
upon a country by his mere inability to 
look facts in the face and to act boldly 
when the time calls for action, is so great 
and purposeless that we feel half inclined 
to excuse the monstrous child of the civil 
wars, who had at least a motive for all 
his crimes, and who never inflicted pain 
except for a distinct purpose. Itiswitha 
similar feeling that we turn from the daily 
contemplation of a man as blameless and 
incompetent as King Henry, to regarda 
statesman who, whatever his faults may 
be, has never acted blindly, thoughtlessly, 
or recklessly, whose motives we believe 
to have been invariably of the highest 
order, and who has beyond doubt worked 
out to a successful conclusion the most 
difficult political problem of the period, 

Our account of him will of necessity be 
short, sketchy, and inadequate; it will end 
at the time when Europe began to take an 
interest in his work, for then the hardest 
part of his days’ labor was over, and the 
foundations on which the future power of 
his country was to rest had already been 
laid. It will however, we trust, be suffi- 
cient to show that the success of the great 
statesman has been due quite as much to 
his moral as his intellectual qualities. 
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With what convictions did he enter the 
political world during the stormy years of 
the revolution ? Through what school of 
training had he passed to fit him for the 
great task he was shortly to undertake ? 
In order to answer these questions it will 
be necessary for us to dwell at a greater 
length than might otherwise be desirable 
on the earlier years of the chancellor’s 
life. 

Prince Bismarck was born at Schén- 
hausen on the Ist April, 1815. His father 
was the descendant of a long line of 
nobles who had frequently rendered im- 
portant service to their sovereigns, while 
his mother belonged by birth to a family 
that had long been as distinguished in 
the civil service, which has contributed 
almost as much as the army to the great- 
ness of Prussia. Schénhausen was the 
seat from which this branch of the Bis- 
marcks took its second name, but on the 
death of a cousin, the father of the present 
chancellor inherited his Pomeranian es- 
tates, and removed to them in the year 
following the birth of his son. Thus 
Kniephof became the early home of the 
boy, whose full name was Otto Eduard 
Leopold von Bismarck-Sch6shausen. 

Those who are curious in such matters 
may perhaps be able to trace in the char- 
acter of the statesman the qualities he has 
inherited from each of the two bodies 
which have long formed the chief support 
of the Prussian throne; we shall content 
ourselves with dwelling fora moment on 
the character of the family life which the 
union brought about. Carl Wilhelm Fer- 
dinand von Bismarck had served in the 
army in his youth; he was fond of the 
country, of practical farming and of field 
sports —in fact his life and inclination 
were those of the Prussian country gen- 
tlemen of his day. And as he shared 
their traditions, so he doubtless shared 
many of their prejudices. His wife, on 
the other hand, had inherited the liberal 
ideas of her father, who had enjoyed the 
confidence and regard of Frederick the 
Great and his two successors. She held 
the titles of the old families of the Mark 
in slight esteem, and thought but little of 
their pedigrees. Herown mind was quick 
—it had been carefully cultivated from 
her childhood; and she must have pos- 
sessed an extraordinary insight into char- 
acter if itis true that when her two boys 
were still in the nursery, she prophesied 
that the elder, Bernhard, would become a 
Landrath, and Otto a diplomatist. A per- 
son who was a frequent visitor at Kniephof 
in those days, says that the mother was 
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the judgment (Verstand) of the family, and 
the father its heart. 

It was only natural that he should feel 
an especial fondness for his youngest 
child, who, indeed, was a favorite with the 
whole house and neighborhood on account 
of his docility and his pleasant, open ways. 
The boy was particularly distinguished by 
a kindness to all dependents which had no 
condescension in it, and by his scrupulous 
truthfulness. His mother, however, seems 
to have feared that he might be spoiled 
by the tenderness of his father and the 
housekeeper, as well as the attention he 
excited everywhere. The life at Kniephof, 
too, was too quiet and monotonous for so 
amiable and gifted a lady. Her winters 
must be passed in town, and a part of the 
summers in a watering-place, and on such 
occasions the boy was doubtless an en- 
cumbrance. At any rate, whatever the 
reason may have been, he was sent to a 
boarding-school in Berlin at the early age 
of seven (Easter, 1821). 

The loneliness and homesickness which 
every affectionate child feels when it is 
first committed to the charge of strangers, 
were in this case increased by the system 
of education pursued by Professor Pla- 
mann. At that time the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the wars against Napoleon was 
still strong, and it led to Strange theories 
of life and discipline. The worthy pro- 
fessor’s school was one of those institu- 
tions which are born and nourished by 
the fashionable folly of the day. Father 
Jahn’s theories were mercilessly carried 
out, the pupils were subjected on principle 
to every discomfort in order to inure them 
to cold, hunger, and deprivation of all 
kinds. In addition to the usual branches 
of knowledge, they were taught how to 
perform gymnastic exercises and to hate 
the French. Ina word, all the absurdities 
which Heine afterwards ridiculed with 
such brilliant humor surrounded Bismarck 
as soon as he had left his father’s house. 
He disliked gymnastics, a feeling he has 
always retained, and even in those early 
years he resented the narrowness of heart 
and mind which assumed the name of 
patriotism. Besides this, he had the mis- 
fortune to be a nobleman. From his early 
education he had never been inclined to 
attach much importance to this. Among 
his schoolfellows he showed no signs of 
offensive pride — indeed, he got on Y fairly 
well with them; but two or three of his 
democratic teachers could not forgive the 
fact that he was descended from an an- 





cient family, and had inherited a title. In 
| a word, he was wretched, and even now it 
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is said that the chancellor cannot refer to 
this period of his life without a certain 
bitterness. He had, however, two com- 
forts. His brother was his schoolfellow, 
and in the winter, when his parents came 
to Berlin, the boys lived with them. Still 
he felt it a deliverance when, in 1827, hé 
was removed to a publicschool. The two 
brothers for a time lived together in their 
father’s town house under the care of an 
old servant of the family and a private 
tutor, who taught them French and En- 
glish, gave them any assistance they 
needed in their studies, and superintended 
their home education. These tutors fre- 
quently changed and cannot have been 
very carefully chosen, since one o them 
suddenly disappeared with the money that 
had been intrusted to him for the house- 
keeping. 

The following extract is interesting, as 
it supplies us with almost the only infor- 
mation we possess as to this part of the 
future statesman’s life. It was written by 
Dr. Bonnel, long after his old pupil had 
made his mark in the history of Prussia 
and Europe: — 


Bismarck attracted my attention on his first 
admission (to the Friedrich- Wilhelms-Gymna- 
sium, his first public school), On this occasion 
the new scholars sat on several forms which 
stood behind each other, and so, while the 
opening ceremony was proceeding, the teachers 
had an opportunity of looking at them, and 
forming some estimate of their character. I 
can still distinctly remember that Otto von 
Bismarck sat among the rest, in visible excite- 
ment, with a frank, friendly, boyish face, and 
clear bright eyes. He was cheerful and quite 
free from shyness, so that I thought to myself, 
That is a nice boy, I will keep my eye upon 
him. . .. In 1831 he came to board with me. 
My little household then consisted only of my- 
self, my wife, and a single child of about a 
year ; my pupil was always modest and amiable, 
and treated us all with affection. In every re- 
spect his behavior was pleasing. He hardly 
ever went out of an evening; when I was not 
at home, he chatted with my wife and showed 
a great love of family life. He gained all our 
hearts, and we treated him with the greatest 
care and affection, so that after he had left us, 
his father said that his son had never been so 
happy and comfortable as in our house. 


It is pleasant to note that these kindly 
feelings never underwent any change. 
When the pupil was prime minister to the 
outside world, he was still the simple Otto 


von Bismarck to Dr. Bonnel. He con- 
sulted him as to the education of his own 
sons, and when they were sufficiently ad- 
vanced sent them to the school of which 
his old master was the director. From 
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other sides we learn only that Bismarck’s 
behavior was such as hardly ever to de- 
serve punishment or even reproval; he 
had already begun to show the taste for 
historical reading that has distinguished 
him through life, and he was so quick and 
intelligent that all his tasks seemed easy 
to him; indeed, the latter must have been 
the case, as he passed his final examina- 
tions and was in a position to enter the 
university before he had completed his 
seventeenth year. 

One anecdote of Bismarck’s schoolboy 
days is perhaps worth repeating. In 1831 
the dread of the cholera was universal, 
and his father had given orders that as 
soon as the first case occurred in Berlin 
his son should be sent home. The boy, 
eager for a holiday, used to hire a horse 
and ride out in the direction from which 
he expected the first news of the epidemic 
would come. One day his horse fell with 
him and his leg was so badly sprained 
that he had to stay in bed long after the 
cholera was raging in Berlin, Yet under 
these provoking circumstances he was 
perfectly cheerful and showed no sign of 
impatience. It seems that the ready ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable, the courage to 
make the best of unpleasant contin- 
gencies which has been characteristic of 
the whole of his political career, was an 
inborn quality. 

His admission to a university forms an 
epoch in the life of a German youth. 
During his school days he has been 
subjected to restraints hardly known in 
England. He is now permitted almost 
boundless license. Every excess is ex- 
cused, every whim forgiven in the young 
student, and if he has any spirit he is ex- 
pected to show it both in the tavern and 
the fencing school. When Bismarck first 
went to Gottingen, he was entirely igno- 
rant of the manners of the place, but 
though he did not join any of the student 
societies, he soon found a circle of com- 
panions with whom he lived wildly and 
merrily enough. One day when they were 
lunching with him, and had drunk more 
than enough wine, a bottle was thrown 
out of the window, and the host was sum- 
moned by the university authorities for 
this breach of the public peace. He ap- 
peared before his judge in a high hat,a 
dressing-gown of bright and varied col- 
ors, and riding-boots, accompanied by a 
powerful dog. On his return from the 
interview, which was not rendered the 
more agreeable by his dress, and the ter- 
ror his companion at first excited, he met 
four students who belonged to the Hano- 
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verian corps. His strange attire excited 
their mirth, a quarrel ensued, and he re- 
ceived four challenges on the spot. He 
at once took the necessary steps, and ap- 
plied to the. Brunswick corps for the use 
of their weapons, which was granted asa 
matter of course. One of the Hanove- 
rians, however, lived in the same house 
as Bismarck, and had long looked upon 
him as a promising recruit for the society ; 
he therefore persuaded his friends to with- 
draw their challenges, and to tender ample 
apologies. The result was that Bismarck 
at once joined the corps. According to 
student etiquette, no greater insult could 
have been offered to the men of Bruns- 
wick, one of the chief of whom immedi- 
ately challenged the offender. Bismarck, 
however, young as he was, proved the 
better swordsman, and gained the victory 
over his opponent. Such duels are of 
course only fencing matches, with sharp 
weapons and without a mask. The chan- 
cellor is said to have fought about thirty 
of them, and he never received a cut but 
once, when a sword broke, and the end 
flew into his face ; so that he was declared 
to be unwounded by the umpires, though 
the scar is still visible. 

From the time of his joining the Hano- 
verians, Bismarck’s life became as wild as 
He dis- 


that of any student in Germany. 
tinguished himself in every form of ex- 
cess that the youth of that country delight 
to honor, and outdid his companions in 


most of them. During these years, we 
can find hardly a trace of the quiet and 
affectionate disposition which led the boy 
to sit chatting so contentedly with Mrs. 
Bonnel after the day’s lessons were done, 
except perhaps in the delight he took in 
listening to good music, especially Beet- 
hoven, and the lasting friendship he 
formed with two or three young men, 
whose tastes and habits were very differ- 
ent from his own. Among these, there 
was an American, John Lothrop Motley, 
who has since become the celebrated his- 
torian. His eager pursuit of pleasure 
left Bismarck no time for study. During 
the whole of his university course, he is 
said only twice to have entered a lecture- 
room. Yet such was his ability, and the 
perseverance with which he applied him- 
self to private reading when the examina- 
tions approached, that he passed them 
with credit, and was shortly afterwards 


appointed auscultator (in the spring of | 


1835). ; 
He was now introduced at court, and 
mixed freely with the best society of Ber- 
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his office, and though many anecdotes 
are told of the wit and spirit with which 
he resented what he regarded as the rude- 
ness of his superiors, he was soon pro- 
moted to the post of referendary. In the 
following year, however, he left law for 
the civil service, a step that was neces- 
sary to prepare him for the diplomatic 
career which his mother wished him to 
adopt. This led to his removal to Aix la 
Chapelle, where he soon became a favorite 
with the brilliant society that yearly as- 
sembled at the mineral wells. It was here 
that he formed an attachment for a for- 
eign lady, which for some reason or other 
was doomed to a disappointment that ex- 
ercised a deep influence over the next few 
years of the statesman’s life. With the 
permission of his superiors, he exchanged 
his position for one in Potsdam, and there 
entered the Guards for the purpose of 
passing through the year of military ser- 
vice which Prussian law requires. 

But new troubles were in store for him. 
For a long time his father’s affairs had 
been in anything but a satisfactory con- 
dition, and they were now so involved 
that it became clear that, unless some 
great change were made, ruin must ensue. 
The two brothers therefore undertook the 
management of the Pomeranian estate. 
Bernhard proceeded there at once, and 
Otto, whose year in the army was not yet 
finished, left Potsdam for Griefswald, 
partly to retrench his expenditure, and 
partly with a view of attending lectures in 
the Agricultural Academy, whenever the 
duties of the service permitted. This 
good resolution, however, did not last 
long, his old dislike of oral instruction re- 
turned, and he once more plunged into 
the excesses of a student’s life, with all 
the more violence, it may be, because his 
own heart was no longer in them. 

In 1839 Bismarck joined his brother, 
and for two years they lived and man- 
aged the estates together. Then Bern- 
hard was elected Landrath; he married, 
and settled in the central town of the dis- 
trict. This led toa division of the landed 
property, in which Kniephof fell to the 
younger brother’s share. A period of 
weary unrest and undescribable suffering 
followed. As long as real difficulties ex- 
isted, Bismarck faced them with the whole 
energy of his character, and in the exercise 
of his powers he foundcontentment. But 
when the chaos was reduced to such order 
that the work of each day seemed to do 
itself, when every obstacle was overcome, 


| and the future looked bright and promis- 


lin, but he did not neglect the duties of | ing, he fell into gloomy reveries from 
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which he sought a relief in change, in 
study, and in dissipation. He travelled 
in France and England, he flitted sud- 
denly from place to place; he read vora- 
ciously, too, chiefly on historical subjects, 
but also theological and philosophical 
works. He made Spinoza and his system 
a subject of serious study. But then sud- 
denly the demon would come upon him, 
and he would seek forgetfulness in ex- 
cess. All through the countryside he was 
noted for his wild rides and wilder carous- 
als. He was said to be able to shoot 
better and drink deeper than any man in 
the province, and his house was the gath- 
ering piace of all the reckless young no- 
blemen of the neighborhood. There he 
would amuse himself by suddenly letting 
loose wild foxes in the drawing-room, and 
after plying his guests with a mixture of 
stout and champagne, of which he drank 
his full share, he would try their nerves 
by firing off pistols in their bedrooms. 
And yet if in one of those drinking-bouts 
he chanced upon any one who could talk 
seriously, he would sit half the night dis- 
cussing politics with him, to the great an- 
noyance of his other companions. There 
was not room enough for this man in 
Kniephof; both his head and his heart 
were unsatisfied ; he had no one near him 


whom he could love, no field was open to 
the exercise of his powers. 

He himself seems to have felt this, for 
he again accepted the position of a refer- 
endary at Potsdam, and worked diligently 


at his profession. It was here that he 
drew up a paper on expropriation which 
attracted considerable attention at the 
time, and of which one passage is still 
remembered. “No sum of money,” it 
runs, “ will compensate me for the injury 
you inflict, if you turn my father’s park 
into a carp-pond, or my aunt’s grave into 
an eel-pool.” But difficulties between him 
and his superiors: again occurred. He 
found it necessary to remind one of them 
that though he was placed above him in 
office hours, they met as equals in general 
society, and when another after letting him 
wait an hour for an audience, asked him 
shortly, ** What do you want?” he replied, 
“I came to ask for leave of absence, but 
now I| beg to offer my resignation.” About 
this time he seems to have pondered over 
many plans for the future, he was even 
suspected of an intention of emigrating to 
India ; but nothing came ofall this schem- 
ing, nor did any great change take place 
in his mode of life till the death of his 
lather in 1845, when he inherited Schén- 
hausen, and settled there. 
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Two incidents happened during this 
period of riot and tribulation, which are 
too characteristic to be omitted. Shortly 
after his return to Kniephof a case of 
cholera occurred on the estate, and the 
peasants around were filled with such 
terror that they would have left their 
neighborhood to perish rather than ven- 
ture into the presence of the horrible in- 
fection. As soon as news of the event 
was brought to them the two brothers 
hastened to visit the patient, and abso- 
lutely refused to leave the house before 
proper attendants had volunteered. Ifno 
one else would come forward, they said, 
they themselves would undertake the 
nursing; they would not leave any one to 
suffer alone and without assistance. Their 
resolution restored courage to the peas- 
ants, or their action shamed them into 
humanity, for before they returned home 
every necessary provision had been made 
for the sufferer. 

In the summer of 1842, while taking 
part in the annual military exercises, he 
was standing one afternoon on a bridge 
with the other officers of the Landwehr, 
when his servant rode the horses to water 
below. One of them became restive, lost 
its footing, and dragged its rider into deep 
water. His master at once cast aside 
sword and coat, and sprang from the 
bridge to save him. As he was an expert 
swimmer the rescue would have been 
easy, but the drowning man clung to him 
with such tenacity as to impede his move- 
ments. In a moment Bismarck’s mind 
was made up. He dived and kept the 
terror-stricken creature under water until 
he became insensible and relaxed his 
grasp. Then he brought him safely to the 
bank, by a few simple appliances anima- 
tion was restored, and both lives saved. 
The presence of mind, and the fearless 
resolution which such an action displayed, 
were well known to be among the pecul- 
iarities of the * mad lord of Kniephof,” as 
his neighbors called him. 

Quite a different phase of his character 
is displayed in his letters to his sister, to 
whom he confided all his joys and sor- 
rows. The following, though not perhaps 
the most characteristic of the series, is 
interesting from the reference it contains 
to an event to which allusion has already 
been made. It is dated Kniephof, April 
9, 1845, and has been slightly shortened. 


It is only with difficulty that I resist the 
impulse to fill a whole letter with agricultural 
lamentations over nightly frosts, sick cattle, 
bad roads, dead lambs, hungry sheep, and a 
want of straw, fodder, money, potatoes, and 
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manure. John meanwhile is whistling, as per- 
sistently as falsely, a quite unbearable tune out 
there in the court, and I have not the heart to 
forbid him, as beyond doubt he is endeavor- 
ing to soothe the violent torment of his love 
with music. The ideal of his dreams has 
lately been persuaded by her parents to cast 
him off and marry a cart-builder. It is just 
my case—down to the cart-builder who still 
lingers in the lap of the future. By the way, 
the devil take me, I must marry. That has 
become clear to me, since father’s departure 
has made me feel lonely and deserted, and the 
mild, damp weather has tuned my heart to 
melancholy, love, and longing. No opposi- 
tion is of any use; I shall be obliged to marry 
— after all. Every one has made up his 
mind that it must be so, and what could be 
more natural, since we two have been left over 
unmated together. She makes no impression 
upon my heart, but then nobody does. It is a 
good sign when a man cannot change his 
affections with his shirt, however rarely he 
may change the latter. Father will have told 
you that on the first I bore the visits of several 
ladies with the most distinguished dignity. 

On coming from Angrmiinde I was cut off 
from Kniephof by the floods of the Hampel, 
and as no one would trust his horses to me I 
was obliged to spend the night in Naugard 
with a number of commercial and other trav- 
ellers who were waiting like me for the waters 
to sink. Afterwards the bridges over the 
Hampel were borne away, so that Knobelsdorf 
and I, the regents of two large districts, were 
mewed up here on a little spot by the waters, 
and an anerchical interregnum prevailed from 
Schievelbein to Damm. On the first one of 
my wagons was carried off by the river, with 
three barrels of spirits, and I am proud to say 
that a driver and his horse have been drowned 
in my tributary of the Hampel. Besides this, 
several houses have fallen in at Gollnow, a 
convict has hanged himself in the prison, and 
my neighbor, of , has shot himself in 
despair, caused by a want of fodder. Three 
widows and one child, still in its minority, 
mourn in tearless sorrow round the suicide’s 
bier. It is an eventful age. It may be ex- 
pected that several more of our acquaintances 
will shuffle off the stage, as it will be hard for 
the proprietors who are deeply in debt to get 
through this year with its bad harvest, its low 
prices, and long winter. To-moorow I expect 
Bernhard back, and shall be glad to get rid of 
all the Landrath affairs, which are pleasant 
enough in summer, but very uncomfortable in 
this rainy weather. . . . Odin’s right forepaw 
is still lame, and he shows a touching affection 
by staying for whole days with his Rebecca, 
whom for want of room I have been obliged 
to chain up in the court. Good-night, m’amie, 
je Cembrasse. 


A change, however, was shortly to come 
over the whole life and character of the 


future prince and chancellor. He was not 
fated to marry the —— of the above let- 
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ter, though everybody expected it, and the 
two had been “left over unmated togeth- 
er,” nor, for the matter of that, any one 
else who made “no impression upon his 
heart.” 

One of the neighbors with whom he 
lived on terms of intimacy was Moritz von 
Blankenburg, and in his house he made 
the acquaintance of Johanna von Putkam- 
mer, which, during a journey which the 
two made in company with their common 
friends, ripened to a deep and lasting af- 
fection. The young lady’s parents were 
very quiet and deeply religious persons, 
and when the “mad lord of Kniephof” 
wrote to ask their daughter’s hand, and 
she confessed that she had given him her 
heart, their consternation was great. The 
father confessed that ‘he felt as if he had 
been struck on the head with an axe;” 
but he did not fee! justified in opposing 
the wishes of the young people. The 
mother was more obdurate, and it was 
only when Bismarck appeared to plead 
his own cause that she granted her con- 
sent. But having yielded, she did so 
frankly and without reserve. She wel- 
comed her future son-in-law not only to 
her home but to her heart, and he proved 
himself thoroughly worthy of her confi- 
dence. He became a real member of the 
family, and the first serious difference 
which he had with the parents of his wife 
was also the last. The marriage was cel- 
ebrated on the 28th July, 1847. 

To understand the effect which this 
union had on the whole character of the 
future statesman, it is necessary to re- 
member several things. He was at this 
time deeply disgusted with his past life. 
He had tried excess and found it a weari- 
ness, he was tired of the monotony of dis- 
sipation. He had been cast hither and 
thither by the waves of chance and humor, 
and was fully persuaded that the end of 
all this is vanity. While young in body 
and in mind and dimly conscious that he 
possessed unusual powers, he could find 
no ideal, no aim, and no ambition that fired 
and satisfied his imagination. With reli- 
gion in:the true sense of the word he had 
never been brought into contact until he 
wooed her in his bride. In his youth, two 
spiritual influences had been predominant 
in Prussia — the deism of Voltaire slightly 
modified by that of Lessing, and the mys- 
ticism of the Romantic School which was 
verging more and more clearly into Ro- 
man Catholicism. From the latter ten- 
dency his father’s house had been almost 
completely free, and what he saw of it in 
later years was not calculated to attract 
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the keen-eyed, hard-headed, and open- 
hearted youth. Without for a moment 
calling the sincerity of the Romantic lead- 
ers into question, it must be admitted that 
for most of them Catholicism was a mat- 
ter of taste and the imagination rather 
than of the head, the heart, or the con- 
science. It isin this that they differ so 
widely from our English converts of later 
days. The Roman Church, as they un- 
derstood it, made life look pretty; so they 
chose it. Bismarck was seeking for real- 
ities, not fordreams. Had he come under 
the influence of a man like Cardinal New- 
man, to whom every dogma is not only a 
truth but a key to the whole problem of 
human existence, the case might have 
been different; as it was, the medizval 
legends over which his contemporaries 
were poring interested him rather less 
than the mythology of Greece and Rome. 

But in his wife and her family he was 
brought face to face with a new power. 
Here were men and women, leading not 
only blameless but active and useful lives, 
who had as strong a hold on the external 
reality of the world as any one, and who 
yet were moved by motives that were not 
of this world, but constantly felt they were 
in the presence of a Judge, a Eather, and 
a Friend. In such a conviction he, too, 
Like 


might find a motive and an aim. 
Goethe, he had sought consolation and 
strength in the ethics of Spinoza, but, un- 
like the great poet, he had not succeeded 


in finding them there. The thought ofa 
personal loyalty to a personal God, on the 
other hand, appealed to the deepest im- 
pulses of his nature; and the home into 
which he, the wild wanderer, had been 
received, with hesitation at first, it is true, 
but then in perfect affection and confi- 
dence, was so calm and quiet that it seemed 
as if the peace that passeth understanding 
brooded over it, as indeed it did. Bis- 
marck became deeply imbued with his 
wife’s religious convictions, and he found 
in them the motive power that had hither- 
io been wanting in his life. This was the 
turning-point; from henceforth he had a 
purpose that filled and satisfied his whole 
being —to do his duty before a living 
God. Doubtless, like all of us, he has 
fallen short of his ideal, and still more un- 
doubtedly, in the opinion of most, he has 
at times mistaken his duty; but always 
there has been a power within him which 
enabled him to despise the praise of men, 
and to appeal to a higher standard than 
the phrase or the fashion of the hour. 
The time had now come when the man 
whose youth had been so wild and way- 
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ward was called to take a serious part in 
the active political life of the age. But 
before glancing at the work it was given 
him to do, and the way in which it was 
done, it may be well to translate a few 
passages from his later letters, which 
show the spirit in which it was under- 
taken. In July, 1851, he wrote from 
Frankfort to his wife: — 


The day before yesterday I dined with —— 
at Wiesbaden, and viewed the scenes of my 
former folly with sadness, and a rather prema- 
ture wisdom, May it please God to fill with 
His own clear strong wine the vessel from 
which the champagne of youth then uselessly 
frothed away, leaving nothing but flat dregs 
behind. Where, I wonder, are and Miss 

, and what may be their lot? How many 
with whom I then flirted, drank, and played, 
are now in their graves, and through how many 
phases my whole conception of life has passed 
in these fourteen years, each of which I thought 
perfectly true while it lasted; how much that 
then appeared great now seems small to me; 
how much venerable that I then mocked! 
What new leafage may have budded, unfolded, 
withered, and fallen away from our inner being 
before another fourteen years have passed, and 
1865 has come, if we live tosee it! [ cannot 
understand how a man who reflects upon him- 
self and who neither knows God nor desires 
to know Him— I cannot understand how such 
a man can endure a life so burdened with exmui 
and self-contempt. I cannot tell how I used 
to bear it; if I were again obliged to live as I 
once did, without God, without you and the 
children, I really do not see why I should not 
cast this life aside like a dirty shirt. Yet this 
is the life most of my acquaintances live. 
When I go through them singly and ask my- 
self, what reason so and so may have for living 
on, for bearing troubles and vexation, for 
intriguing and spying about, I can find no 
answer. Do not conclude from this scribble 
that I am in a black mood ; on the contrary, I 
feel as we do when looking at the yellowing 
leaves on a bright September day — well and 
cheerful, but touched with sadness, with home- 
sickness, with a longing for forest, lake, and 
moorland, for you and the children, all blended 
with the sunset and Beethoven. 


And again, a few days later : — 


On Saturday afternoon I went with Rochow 
and Lynar to Rudesheim. There I took a 
boat, pushed off on the Rhine, and swam in 
the moonshine, with only my eyes and nose 
above the tepid water, as far as the Mouse 
Tower at Bingen, where the wicked Bishop 
was killed. It is a strangely dreamy sensation 
to lie in the water thus of a warm quiet night, 
to be slowly borne along by the current, to see 
the sky with the moon and stars, and on either 
side the wooded mountain-tops and the battle- 
mented castles in the moonshine, and to hear 
nothing but the soft splashing of one’s own 
movement, I should like to swim so every 
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evening. Afterwards I drank very pleasant 
wine, and sat long smoking with Lynar on the 
balcony, with the Rhine below us. My little 
Testament and the stars turned our conversa- 
tion into a Christian channel, and I attacked 
the virtue after the manner of Rousseau, in 
which his soul delights, without producing any 
effect except that of reducing him to silence. 
As a child he was ill-treated by nurses and 
tutors, without having any true acquaintance 
with his parents, and from a similar education 
he has formed opinions similar to those I held 
in my youth, only he finds a greater satisfac- 
tion in them than I ever did, 


Eight years later he again wrote from 
St. Petersburg : — 


Let it be as God wills. In this world every- 
thing is only a question of time—men and 
nations, folly and wisdom, war and peace, come 
and go like waves, and the ocean remains. 
There is nothing here but deception and illu- 
sion; whether it be a fever or a cannon-ball 
that tears this mask of flesh away, it will have 
to fall some day or other, and then, if they are 
of equal stature, such a resemblance-will ap- 
pear between the Prussian and the Austrian 
that it will be difficult to distinguish between 
them. The wise and the foolish, too, when 
their skeletons have been heatly prepared, look 
very much alike. Patriotism may be overcome 
by such reflections as these ; but must we not 
even now despair if we were obliged to rely 
upon them for our eternal welfare ? 


The above passage was written, it is 
true, in a gloomy mood occasioned by the 
fear that the interests he had long and 
carefully guarded were about to be sacri- 
ficed to what he considered the senti- 
mental sympathy of the king and his min- 
isters for Austria. But the sentiments it 
expresses have been so often repeated in 
different forms that we can hardly be 
mistaken in regarding them as the key- 
note of his whole moral life. Thus when 
speaking in the Reichstag on the North 
German Confederation, on the Ist of 
March, 1870, he said: — 


If I were to sum up in a few words the im- 
pression the debate has left upon my mind, I 
should say that the opponents of capital pun- 
ishment appear to me to over-estimate the 
value of life in this world, and the importance 
of death. It may be that capital punishment 
appears more severe to such as do not believe 
in the continuance of an individual existence 
after death, than to him who believes that God 
has gifted his soul with immortality — and yet, 
when I examine the question more closely, I 
can hardly suppose so. If any one does not 
hold the belief, which I confess with all my 
heart, that death is only a transition from this 
life to another, and that we have a right to 
whisper even to the worst of criminals on his 
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way to the grave the comfortable assurance, 
mors janua vite ;if any one does not share 
this conviction, and still thinks it worth while 
to live at all, the pleasures of this life must 
possess such a charm for him that I almost 
envy his enjoyment of them; the work in 
which he is engaged must yield such satisfac- 
tory results that I am unable to imagine his 
feelings. . .. But how can he who holds that 
death is rest—the dreamless sleep for which 
Hamlet longed — how can he desire that the 
criminal shall be compelled to continue “the 
phosphorescence of his brain” for a little 
longer in the narrow limits of a prison-cell, 
robbed of everything that lends life a value ?* 


Again, in the autumn of the same year, 
amid all the excitement of the French war 
and the exultation of the early victories, 
he spoke thus at Ferriéres: — 


If I were not a Christian I would not serve 
the King another hour. If I did not obey my 
God and put my trust in Him, my respect for 
earthly rulers would be but small. I have 
enough to live upon, and as a private man I 
should enjoy as much consideration as I de- 
sire. Why then should I exhaust myself with 
unwearying labor in this world, why expose 
myself to difficulties, unpleasantness, and ill- 
treatment, if I had not the feeling that I must 
do my duty before God and for His sake? If 
I did not believe in a Divine Government of 
the world which had predestined the German 
nation to something great and good, I would 
abandon the trade of diplomacy at once, or 
rather I should never have undertaken it. I 
do not know whence my sense of duty should 
come except from God. Titles and decora- 
tions have no charm for me. The confident 
belief in a life after death —that is it — that 
is why I am a Royalist; without it, I should 
by nature be a Republican. All the steadfast- 
ness with which for these ten years I have re- 
sisted every conceivable absurdity, has been 
derived only from my resolute faith, Take 
this faith from me, and you take my country 
too. . . . How willingly I would leave it all! 
I am fond of country life, of the fields and the 
woods. Take away from me my belief in my 
personal relation to God, and I am the man to 
pack up my things to-morrow, to escape to 
Varzin, and look after my crops. 


It therefore appears that the greatest 
and most successful statesman of our age 
is seriously of opinion that life is not 
worth living unless it can be led with a 
constant reference to its Divine Author 
and an existence beyond the grave — un- 
less it be ruled by purposes that transcend 
the narrow limits of any individual vanity 
or ambition, any personal joy or sorrow. 


* The whole of this extract has been greatly cone 
densed and very freely translated. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


IT seems strange that the noisiest city 
of Europe should have invented a com- 
plete language of signs. The greatest 
lover of the Neapolitans cannot call them 
a quiet people. The cries of the town are 
as loud as they are discordant; the very 
dialect seems to have been created for the 
express purpose of enabling the itinerant 
vendors to inflict the greatest possible tor- 
ture on the ears of the nervous. At least, 
if this is not the case, it is a wonderful 
example of spontaneous adaptation. The 
shrieks and howls which denote fresh 
vegetables, oranges, boiled shellfish, and 
roasted chestnuts are varied, it is true, 
but equally unendurable. When they 
pause, the barrel-organ whose internal ap- 
paratus is entirely out of order, or the 
street singer who bawls in harsh tones a 
song imperfectly remembered from the 
latest comic opera, is always at hand. 
From five in the morning till noon the 
church bells, which are beaten, not rung, 
fill the intervals with a clangor even more 
intolerable. The very peasant bringing 
his fruit to market soothes his solitude by 
droning a monotonous tune as he passes 
down the country lanes and shouting it as 
soon as he enters the Grotto. Naples is 
not a quiet city. 

Nor are the people taciturn. In shop 
and market-place, at their own doors and 
in the villa, in coffee-room, omnibus, and 
railway carriage they are always ready to 
have a chat with any one who turns up; it 
is even said that they will talk to them- 
selves when they can find no other lis- 
tener. Their tongues are the most active 
part about them, and they consider the 
hour lost during which they are silent. 
Yet Naples is the only town known to us 
in which, if you are acquainted with the 
recognized language of signs, you can buy 
and sell, impart and receive useful infor- 
mation of various kinds, make love, and 
challenge your enemy to the death with- 
out opening your lips. Why this is so is 
a difficult question. Some have supposed 
that these gestures were once a secret 
speech, which the lazzaroni used in order 
to shield themselves from the oppression 
of their social superiors, and which they 
still employ to inform each other of the 
weaknesses of their foreign patrons. This 
theory may be correct; but sometimes 
one is inclined to think that the motive 
that prompted the invention and gave it 
currency was less heroic and more prac- 
ticalh May not the Neapolitans have 
adopted it because it enabled them to hold 





two conversations at the same time, and 
thus to indulge in a double loquacity ? 
We have spoken of the language as an 
invention ; in this perhaps we were wrong 
— it may beasurvival. Some time during 
the first half of the present century a 
learned Neapolitan wrote a book to prove 
that the gestures of the figures depicted 
on Etruscan vases are to all intents and 
purposes the same as those that are still 
daily employed in the streets of his native 
city. It is long since we have seen the 
charming little volume, its very name and 
that of its author are forgotten by us; but 
even if it lay on the desk we should hesi- 
tate to decide a question which demands 
so much knowledge and acumen and such 
a delicacy of taste. The very suggestion, 
however, lifts the subject out of the region 
of triviality to which it at first seems to 
belong. We may believe in progress ; but 
who can deny that an ancient Etruscan 
possesses a dignity to which no modern 
man can aspire? It is impossible to call 
his respectability into question, and if 
we were only convinced that the beggar 
at the street corner was in fact the heir of 
his looks and gestures, we should regard 
the ragged figure with something ap- 
proaching a personal esteem. One can- 
not be too careful in choosing one’s par- 
ents, as the old Berlin farce says, and an 
ancient Etruscan would appear to most 
of us an unusually eligible ancestor. 
Whether these strange signs are a relic 
of ancient lore or only a modern trick, it 
is certain that no foreigner and very few 
Neapolitans of education have ever gained 
a mastery over them. A few of the sim- 
plest are known to every one who has 
lived a year or two in the town, and may 
be seen even in the drawing-rooms; but 
how your cabman manages to inform his 
friend that you have come from the rail- 
way Station, are going to private lodgings 
in a certain district of the city, that you 
know its customs, and he considers you 
rather a screw, is a mystery that none 
but cabmen ever know. That he does so 
you will soon perceive, if you keep your 
eyes open; and if, on the contrary, he re- 
ports that itis your first visit to Naples 
and you are lavish in cab fares, the fact 
will be announced in every street through 
which you pass, and you will find your 
travelling expenses rise accordingly. To 
the foreigner the cabmen seem the chief 
guardians of the Etruscan mystery; but 
the boatmen are equally cognizant of it, 
and probably all the lazzaroni are ini- 
tiated. Whether each trade has a lan- 
guage of its own or all use the same ges- 
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tures is a question we cannot even attempt 
to answer. 

There are some simple signs, however, 
which every one in the city uses, and if 
the traveller can learn and use them natu- 
rally he will escape from many of the in- 
conveniences of life in southern Italy. 
The man who says no, or, still worse, 
who shakes his head at those who are im- 
portunate either for his alms or his cus- 
tom, has delivered himself over into the 
hands of the tormentors. They know by 
experience that foreigners may be driven 
by loud cries and persistent following to 
such desperation that quiet seems cheap 
at almost any price. You have made up 
your mind to walk from the station to the 
hotel at Salerno, and think you will enjoy 
the walk ; but you find, on trial, that it is 
rather hard to execute it with dignity and 
ease, when you are followed by, say, four- 
teen carriages and numerous saddled don- 
keys. If you pause, the procession 
pauses; if you turn aside, it respectfully 
waits your return. In the by-streets chil- 
dren and old women take up the part that 
the horses and donkeys are no longer able 
to perform, and, on the whole, you do not 
find them less disagreeable animals. At 
last you throw yourself into one of the 
carriages in the mere hope of getting rid 
of the rest. If you have been particu- 


larly obstinate it is not unlikely that your 
surrender may be greeted by an ironical 
cheer from all the spectators except your 
own coachman, who “ treats you gently as 
if he loved you,” seeing you are his natu- 
ral prey for the next few days. 

Now all this discomfort may be avoided 


in a very simple way. You have, first of 
all, to make yourself acquainted with the 
plan of the town, and to walk out of the 
Station without any hesitation. If you go 
wrong it does not much matter; you can 
soon find your way again, or if not, you 
can buy a trifle at some shop where they 
will set you right. When the cabmen 
scream at you as they do at every one, do 
not look at them, but raise your chin 
slightly. That means no, and it will gen- 
erally quiet them. If they persist, shrug 
your shoulders, pout your lips, and ele- 
vate your chin more suddenly and dis- 
tinctly, with a side glance at them, while 
you continue your walk. That means 
*“ Don’t trouble me.” If it should prove 
ineffectual, which it rarely does, summon 
as much ferocity as you can easily com- 
mand ata short notice into your face, turn 
sharply on your persecutor, fix your eyes 
on his, and draw your right hand, with the 
back uppermost, gently but firmly from 
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your throat to your chin, in such a way as 
to push out your beard, if you are fortu- 
nate enough to possess one. What this 
gesture means we cannot say; it is best 
not to inquire. To judge from its effect 
on the lazzaroni, it is tantamount to very 
bad language indeed; so that he who em- 
ploys it innocently may have all the satis- 
faction, without incurring any of the guilt, 
of those noble soldiers of ours who once 
fought in Flanders. But the gestures 
must be performed simply, easily, almost 
mechanically, or the cabmen will discover 
that you are only a fraud, and act accord- 
ingly. 

To return to Naples, no inhabitant, of 
the town ever thinks of paying a cabman 
his legal fare. Every one feels it would 
be unjust to compel him to drive from one 
end of the city to the other for the eight- 
pence he has a right toclaim, and on such 
occasions every one gives him something 
extra. But for short drives the eight- 
pence is too much. On summer after- 
noons a walk through the streets is almost 
intolerable. You have been to see the 
Museum or the Aquarium, let us say; the 
walk from either to the neighborhood of 
San Carlo, where the great coffee-houses 
are, is short; but if you go on foot, you 
know you will be exhausted before you 
reach your destination. As soon as you 
appear cn the public way half a dozen 
cabmen offer their services. You choose 
the cab you like, say “San Carlo,” place 
the first finger of your left hand across 
the second joint of the first finger of your 
right, and walk on. You have offered the 
driver half a lire. He shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and sits firmly on his box; do not 
turn your head; in half a minute he will 
be rattling along the road beside you. 
* But also a gratuity for me, sir.” The 
only notice you take is slightly to elevate 
your chin, without honoring him even with 
a side glance. Seeing you are an adept, 
he cries at once, “Come in, sir, come in.” 
If you do so, you will have no quarrel 
with him at parting. All but the very 
worst Neapolitans will adhere to the 
agreement they have once made; but your 
cabman will think none the worse of you 
if you give him two soldi— one penny — 
at parting. This gratuity is not unusual, 
and does not, if a bargain has been made, 
denote extravagance. 

In dealing with the lazzaroni, even if the 
tongue is employed, it is wise to use the 
fingers as well. Every finger denotes a 
lire; the first joint of the forefinger when 
crossed represents the quarter, the second 
the half of that coin; the whole of the 
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right hand extended means five, both 
hands ten ; but it is best for the foreigner 
to use only one hand at such times, and 
keep the other firmly clasped, if possible, 
in some pocket, or mistakes may arise. 
To fold your hand means to repeat the 
sum. Thus, if you wish to offer a boat- 
man twelve lire for an excursion, you ex- 
tend your whole hand with the palm to- 
wards him, then close it, then open it 
again, and finally keep it clasped with only 
two fingers extended. 

These are simple and obvious devices, 
but there are others that are at least as 
useful and less easily explicable. Thus, 
when a foreigner is intent on purchasing 
corals, pearls, photographs, or walking- 
sticks, and thinks he is being over- 
reached, he can hardly do better than gaze 
at the dealer with the most placid of 
smiles, insert the two first fingers of his 
right hand between his neck and the shirt 
collar, and then ask with an easy laugh 
what the prices really are. The more re- 
spectable the seller is the more pro- 
nounced the gesture must be. This sign 
signifies almost everything, from “ Do you 
take me to be a fool?’? to “I don’t quite 
believe that story.” When skilfully used 
it often leads to a great reduction of 
prices. 

Of the signs by which vendetta may be 
declared we have spoken in an earlier 
article; but there is another declaration 
that is at least as important for which the 
silent language has also provided. In 
loitering through Italian towns nothing 
strikes the youthful stranger more than 
the extraordinary grace and beauty of the 
women, and he naturally desires to express 
his gratitude to those who have lent anew 
loveliness to life. In the north this is 
easy enough. “ How beautiful she is!” 
echoes wherever small feet fall lightly on 
the pavement of any city from Venice to 
Florence, and now evento Rome. Dainty 
little ears hear the words not unkindly, 
and soft, sweet voices will sometimes 
argue not quite kindly as to whom they 
were intended for. But in Naples we 
must be silent and discreet. The noble- 
men have revolvers and the lazzaroni long 
knives hidden away somewhere out of 
sight of the police, but yet within easy 
reach. Let the young man be careful, 
and if he must give vent to an admiration 
too passionate to be silenced, let him draw 
his right hand down his face from the 
cheek-bones to the chin. That means 
“O how lovely she is!” and the slower 
the movement is, so long as it is clearly 
perceptible, the more deep and lasting is 





the impression supposed to be indicated. 
Every woman, be she peeress or peasant, 
understands this sign, and will go home 
the happier for having seen it. Whether 
it was of yore a symbol of worship for the 
old Etruscans we cannot tell. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most sincere forms of 
adoration that modern Naples knows. 


From St. Stephen’s Review. 
LADY BEACONSFIELD. 


“THE most severe of critics, but—a 
perfect wife,” was the character given to 
Mrs. Disraeli by her husband about five 
years after their marriage. The love and 
confidence which these words imply re- 
mained not merely undiminished to the 
last, but were notoriously deeper and 
greater as the years rolled on. Lady 
Beaconsfield made the acquaintance of 
her husband at the time of his greatest 
discouragement and defeat, and from the 
first she believed in him. Once united to 
him, she allowed herself to be, as it were, 
absorbed by him, lived but for him alone, 
and studied his views and wishes with 
untiring care. Few were admitted in any 
degree to the privilege of intimacy with 
them — and they only had the faintest 
idea of the perfect affection and con- 
fidence existing between them; of the 
chivalrous devotion of the author-states- 
man to his somewhat elderly wife; of the 
wife’s utter and absorbing affection for 
her distinguished husband. To the world 
at large Lord Beaconsfield may have ap- 
peared a cold, reserved, and self-absorbed 
personage. The bitter and unscrupulous 
opposition which he encountered at the 
outset of his career rendered it, indeed, 
necessary for him to assume this attitude 
of reserve. He never complained, making 
it, indeed, a rule through life to allow his 
opponents to expend their malignancy in 
the way which pleased them best without 
deigning a reply. Some few years ago, 
whilst still leading the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Gladstone chose to make an 
attack upon him of a peculiarly insulting 
kind, and by way of emphasizing his anger 
went so far as even to shake a clenched 
fist in his face. The insult was one of 
those gross, open, and palpable outrages 
of which only a pre-eminently good and 
great man can be guilty without calling 
down upon his head the censure of Mr. 
Speaker and the disapprobation of the 
entire House. Mr. Gladstone is a priv- 
ileged person. No public notice was 
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taken of his misbehavior, and the only al- 
lusion to it which Lord Beaconsfield per- 
mitted himself was a sardonic remark to 
the effect that he had been thankful dur- 
ing the past half-hour for the protection 
afforded by the solid oak table which 
stood between him and his opponent. 
Patience, reticence, and. self-restraint, the 
repression of all outward expressions of 
emotion and the assumption of an impen- 
etrable mask of imperturbability were the 
cardinal articles of his political conduct. 
Yet under that quiet exterior was con- 
cealed a world of passion and emotion. 
The pushing Yankee, N. P. Willis, met 
him in his youth, and speaks of the energy 
of his action, his * working and impatient 
nervousness,” his “ particularly successfui 
cataract of expression,” and his * talk like 
a race-horse approaching the winning post, 
and the utmost energy of expression flung 
out in every burst.” All this was, how- 
ever, to disappear with time, and when 
Mr. Disraeli—still a young man — mar- 
ried the widow of his late colleague in the 
representation of Maidstone (Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis) he had learned the art of 
concealing his emotions so well that few 
believed that under the grave, enigmatical 
mask of what Mr. Beresford Hope once 
called “the Asian mystery” beat one of 
the warmest hearts that ever gladdened a 
loving woman. One trifling anecdote may 
serve to illustrate the terms on which the 
great statesman lived with his wife. Thir- 
teen years ago Mr. Disraeli paid his sec- 
ond public visit to Manchester. He had 
been there in the earliest of “the forties,” 
and those who care to see his impressions 
of the town and its people may find them 
in “Coningsby” and “Sybil,” perhaps 
also to a smaller extent in ‘ Endymion.” 
In 1844 he went again to deliver the 
speech at the opening of the Atheneum 
— perhaps the best of the few non-political 
addresses which he delivered in the course 
of his long life. But it was in 1872 that 
he went in triumph. The Liberals were 
still in office, but their power was broken, 
and the nation was awaiting as composedly 
as it might the beginning of theend. On 
this occasion Mr. Disraeli and Lady Bea- 
consfield were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Romaine Callender—the former M.P. 
for Manchester in the Parliament of 1874. 
On April 3 (Wednesday in Easter week), 
Mr. Disraeli made his great speech in the 
Free Trade Hall to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which crowded the vast building to 
the doors and occupied every available 
inch of room. The present writer sat al- 
most immediately behind the speaker of 
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the evening; and in a box at the farther 
end of the hall, and immediately opposite, 
sat a brilliant company of ladies, the seat 
of honor being, of course, accorded to 
Lady Beaconsfield. Next to the interest, 
which all on the platform felt, in the great 
speech of the evening, was the sympa- 
thetic face of the orator’s wife, and the 
way in which from time to time he lifted 
his head, as if to ask for her approval. 
When all was over Mr. Disraeli waited in 
the retiring room for a short time, and was 
then driven rapidly to the house of his 
host in Victoria Park. There Lady Bea- 
consfield was awaiting him, and no sooner 
were the carriage wheels heard grinding 
upon the gravel than she hurried from the 
drawing-room to the hall, rushed into the 
arms of her husband, embraced him rap- 
turously, and exclaimed, “Oh! Dizzy! 
Dizzy! this is the greatest night of all! 
this pays for all!” Those who were 
standing by bore witness to the ineffable 
air of tenderness with which the embrace 
was returned, and the happy wife was 
taken back to her place by her husband. 
Few — perhaps none — of those who ob- 
served that scene knew that at that mo- 
ment both husband and wife were aware 
of the fact that the latter had heard her 
death warrant from her physician three 
months before, that she knew that she 
could not hope to live out the year; that 
both knew her condition; that each sup- 
posed the other to be ignorant of it, and 
was studiously keeping back the truth; 
and that at the very moment of Lady Bea- 
consfield’s hurried movement to the door 
every step she took produced the acutest 
pain. To pain, however, Lady Beacons- 
field was insensible, when her husband 
was concerned, The story is almost too 
well known to be repeated, touching and 
characteristic though it is, of her endur- 
ance of fearful pain from a crushed finger, 
without a murmur, rather than disturb 
him on a great occasion. Yet no notice 
of Lady Beaconsfield would be complete 
without mention of the fact that when, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Disraeli 
introduced his last budget, he was accom- 
panied to the House by his wife. On 
getting into the carriage one of her fingers 
was unfortunately crushed between the 
door and its frame. The pain must have 
been excruciating, but she valiantly main- 
tained her composure, until she saw the 
chancellor of the exchequer safely through 
the “*members’ entrance,” when she in- 
continently fainted away. In like manner 
she was incapable of fatigue when her 
husband was concerned. It is not surpris- 
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ing that such a wife should have enjoyed 
the affection and the confidence of her 
busband, or that she should have returned 
both with interest. There was, indeed, 
something almost childlike in her fidelity 
and admiration. Lord Beaconsfield, as is 
well known, received a considerable acces- 
sion of fortune during the time of his first 
tenure of office as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer from an elderly lady of Torquay, 
who asked for nothing in return beyond 
his society and that of his wife during a 
part of the Parliamentary recess. That 
lady died in the course of the year 1853, 
and Mrs. Disraeli went to Torquay to su- 
perintend the removal of the furniture, 
plate, and pictures bequeathed to her 
husband. The foreman of the workmen 
employed to pack and remove these things 
painted the name and address on the box, 
thus: “ Hon. B, Disraeli, Downing Street, 
London.” When Mrs. Disraeli saw the 
inscription, her wrath was extreme. She 
protested strongly against the supposition 
that her husband was nothing better than 
the younger son of a peer. “Don’t you 


know?” she inquired indignantly of the 
frightened workmen, “ Don’t you know 
that Mr. Disraeli is the Right Honorable 
— the chancellor of the queen’s exchequer 
and a privy councillor ? ” 


Reference has 
been made to the disparity of age between 
Lord Beaconsfield and his wife. The 
matter is, perhaps, one of some delicacy, 
but it is impossible that there should be 
any concealment about it now. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Lady Beaconsfield was the 
senior by sixteen years. Her family was 
an honorable one, but by no means 
wealthy. Her father, Captain John Viney 
Evans, was a post-captain in the navy, and 
when he died his widow and daughter 
found themselves in possession of but 
very slender resources, They took up 
their abode in Exeter, and for some time 
occupied a modest little house in St. Sid- 
well’s —a very respectable but by no 
means aristocratic quarter of the city. 
When, by the death of her only brother, 
Captain Viney Evans, of the 29th Regi- 
ment, she became heiress presumptive to 
her uncle, General Sir James Viney, 
K.C.B., of Taynton Manor, Gloucester- 
shire, her prospects improved, but she 
was by no means wealthy when in 1815 
she married her first husband, Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, of Greenmeadow, Glamorgan- 
shire. Mr. Lewis, it should be remarked, 
was a very estimable, if not a very bril- 
liant man. He had been called to the bar, 
but it does not appear that he ever prac- 
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tised, preferring, it would seem, his duties 
as a country gentleman and member of 
Parliament. He was deputy lieutenant 
and a county magistrate for Glamorgan- 
shire, and in the unreformed Parliament 
he sat for Cardiff from 1820 to 1827, and 
afterwards for Aldborough — one of the 
disfranchised boroughs of the Reform Act 
of 1832. Under that act, Mr. Lewis ob- 
tained a seat for Maidstone, but the elec- 
tors of that borough singularly enough 
chose to nullify his vote by returning a 
Whig — Mr. Robarts —as his colleague 
in the representation. This state of things 
lasted until the death of William IV. in 
1837, when Mr. Disraeli offered himself 
to the electors, and was triumphantly re- 
turned in conjunction with Mr. Wyadham 
Lewis, in spite of some not very creditable 
manoeuvring on the part of the Whigs. 
The two members, it was understood, 
had met in the drawing-room of Lady 
Blessington —the nearest approach to a 
French sa/on which our insular habits 
and manners permit. When in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Lewis, whose health had 
been failing for some little time, suc- 
cumbed to disease of the lungs his widow 
retired from society for a year, but re- 
turned at the expiration of that interval, 
and renewed her acquaintance with her 
late husband’s brilliant young colleague 
under the roof of Lady Blessington. They 
were married in September, 1539, and for 
thirty-three years their life was ‘one of un- 
broken harmony, confidence, and affection. 
Her coronet came to her on November 
27, 1868, and it was especially valuable as 
being a mark of her Majesty’s personal 
regard for the illustrious minister. 
FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
HOW PERSIANS DIE AND ARE BURIED. 


THE sick man lies 7” extremis on athin 
mattress upon the floor, covered by a 
quilted silken coverlet. Twenty or thirty 
persons are in the room where he is dying. 
The smoke of many hubble bubbles clouds 
the air; whispered conversation is gen- 
eral. The doctors have declared their 
patient’s condition hopeless, and, as a last 
resort, certain charms suggested by a 
weird-looking dervish have been tried. 
But the crab broth, prepared from the 
tiny crustaceans that inhabit the stream- 
lets round Shiraz, the patient has been 
unable to swallow ; and the dervish points 
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out to the relatives of the dying man that 
his panacea has only not proved infallible 
because it was tried too late. A veiled 
woman, the wife of the dying man, sits 
weeping at the side of her husband’s pil- 
low. She frequently holds to his face a 
moistened piece of mud torn from the 
wall (this wetted mud:is supposed to have 
a very reviving influence, and is used by 
Persians as we use smelling-salts). Tea 
is handed round in small cups; the crowd 
in the room becomes greater; every win- 
dow is shut; and as the outside tempera- 
ture is ninety degrees, some idea of the 
heat within can beformed. The crowd is 
not here from mere curiosity. A man is 
sick; then where should his friends. be, 
they say, if not by his bedside? The 
sSamovars (Russian tea-urns) steam and 
bubble; the room is filled with cloudsiof 
tobacco-smoke and the steam from the 
urns. And now, just as two hnndred 
years ago was done in England, a fowl is 
killed and placed warm and bleeding on 
the patient’s feet. All is of no avail, how- 
ever. The man has breathed his last. 
The wife yields ber place by the bedside. 
Moistened cotton-wool is placed in the 
mout) ci the dead, in the orifices of the 
nostrils, and in the ears. A moollah be- 
gins to read aloud the prescribed portion 
of the Koran, commencing “O man, I 
swear by the instructive Korfn that thou 
art one of the messengers of God sent to 
show the right way,” etc. This portion 
of the Mussulman’s sacred book was called 
by Mahommed himself “the heart of the 
Koran.” And now all present witness 
aloud that the dead man was a good and 
pious Mahommedan. The limbs are com- 
posed, and a cup of water is placed at the 
head of the corpse. Nosooner is this done 
than a moollah ascends to the flat roof of 
the house and begins to read in a shrill 
monotone certain verses from the holy 
book. ‘This announces to the neighbors 
that the man is veritably dead ; and at the 
same moment his relations shriek and wail 
“ Woe, woe! he is dead; he has passed 
away.” These are the expressions of a 
real grief. But presently the professional 
mourners arrive and rend the air with 
their shrill screaming; which is like the 
“ keening ” of the Irish. 

The house is soon filled with friends 
and neighbors, who add their cries to the 
screams of the mourners. The women of 
the family hasten to array themselves in 
“bitter” (2.2, sombre) garments — not in 
actual black, but in sad colors: neither 
they nor the men wash or dress their hair 
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until the funeral and the first days of 
mourning are over. The male relatives 
do not literally rend their garments, but 
give them the right appearance by open- 
ing certain seams of their coats and cloaks 
with a pen-knife; and instead of casting 
dust upon their heads they dab mud on 
their hats. And now come the “ washers 
of the dead.” To each parish are at- 
tached a family of these people, who get a 
despised livelihood by performing the last 
offices for the dead. The corpse having 
been washed at an adjoining stream, the 
hands are placed across the chest, and it 
is wrapped in the shroud of cotton cloth 
that the deceased has probably had by 
him, as a sort of semento mori, for years. 
Camphor (real vegetable camphor) is 
placed beneath the shroud, and the body 
is laid in a rough coffin made of thin 
planks and brought back to the house. 
The coffin in Persia is of a thin and un- 
substantial kind, and the burial always 
takes place within twenty-four hours of 
decease. 

Usually in the cool of the morning or 
afternoon the funeral is performed. If 
the deceased is a poor man, the coffin is 
laid in a rough wooden covered bier or 
tabat. Inthe caseof the very poos, or in 
times of epidemics, the coffin is often dis- 
pensed with, and the dead are interred in 
their shrouds. These, formed often of 
many yards of cotton cloth, are swathed 
tightly round them, as was done in ancient 
Egypt. Often a much larger tabit is 
used; and then the wealth or rank of the 
deceased is shown by the dark Cashmere 
shawls which are hired for the purpose of 
wrapping over the woodwork and canopy 
that covers the zara, or portable shrine 
on which the coffin is borne: in this case 
the coffin is also covered with shawls. 
Shawls, which are constantly bought and 
sold in Persia, are at once unsalable if 
they smell of camphor; for it is inferred 
that they have been used for covering the 
dead. To preserve them from moth, 
shawls in the East are always kept in 
boxes of cypress-wood. The friends and 
relatives, and even passers-by, willingly 
take their places as bearers of the dead; 
for it is considered one of the highest forms 
of charity to assist in the work of bearing 
a Mussulman to his last home. The 
graveyard is reached —a bare spot out- 
side the town, the home of the jackal and 
hyena. There are no waving cypresses 
here, as in Turkey. A few small arched 
shrines — generally in ruins — mark 
where some holy man has been interred. 
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A VISIT TO THE AMAZONS OF DAHOMEY. 


Grotesque stone lions of life size mark the 
graves of those who were warriors; while 
little square niches a yard high contain 
highly colored pictures of unwedded 
youths, or of those slain in war. Asa 
rule, however, small flat stones record the 
names of the dead, a few texts from the 
Koran marking the piety of their rela- 
tions; but often the little mounds have 
merely a row of flints that loving hands 
have placed there, or a rough bit of rock 
or a tile at head and foot. The nearest 
relatives lay the jody in the shallow grave, 
a priest says a prayer, the shroud is loos- 
ened that the dead man may be enabled 
to arise at the resurrection without 
trouble, and the coffin-lid is replaced. 
Then another prayer is read. The “ Fa- 
tihat,” or first chapter of the Kor4n, is 
recited by all — it is merely a short prayer 
—the grave is closed, a little water is 
sprinkle on it, and all is over. If the 
family of the deceased can afford it, a tiny 
tent is pitched, and a priest remains to 
pray and to read the Koran over the grave 
for many days. 

The whole of the attendants of the fu- 
neral are entertained at dinner at the 
house of the deceased. The mourning is 
continued for a short period — a few days 
or a month, according to the wealth of the 
family. Then another lavish exercise of 
hospitality, and a dole to the poor, takes 
place; and this is the sign that the days 
of mourning are over. Sombre garments 
are cast aside; the family go to the public 
bath; su.ce more they dye their hair with 
hinna, also the soles of their feet and the 
palms of their hands, their nails and finger- 
tips. The women signalize the end of 
their mourning by a visit to the cemetery, 
taking with them sweetmeats and a pecul- 
iar kind of bread; they eat at the grave- 
side a small quantity of these, and what 
remains is given to the poer. A widow 
will often vow a monthly or yearly dole at 
her husband’s grave; and the vow is al- 
ways piously carried out. 

Often among the rich or religious the 
body is merely placed in some mosque or 
shrine, as ama@uat — that is to say, on de- 
posit. After some months, or weeks, or 
years, it is wrapped in thin felt and de- 
spatched with hundreds of others, by mule 
caravan, to holy Meshed, to be buried 
near Imam Riza; or to sacred Kerbela, to 
lie beside the blessed Houssein. In trav- 
elling in Persia one frequently meets these 
caravans. Two or even four coffins are 
Strapped on each mule. It is needless to 
add that they are most objectionable upon 
the road and in the caravanserais, and 
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doubtless tend to spread plague and chol- 
era. But coffins often form ordinary loads 
in a general caravan; they are not ob- 
jected to, and are noted in the way-bill 
with other loads. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A VISIT TO THE AMAZONS OF DAHOMEY. 


THE Germans, to whom Africa as a 
field of colomzation is a mine of inexhaust- 
ible novelty, have just rediscovered the 
amazons of Dahomey. These famous 
warriors, of whom so little has been heard 
for so many years, have been inspected 
by Dr. Zéller, who is acting as special 
correspondent of the Kd/nische Zeitung, 
and gives an account of his reception at 
the court of the Portuguese half-breed 
Juliano de Sonza, who in his semi-royal 
state at Whydah rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a fully equipped battalion of women 
who fight. las! however, for our pre- 
conceived notions, the amazons of De 
Sonza have more resemblance to a corps 
de ballet than to a corps d’armée, and the 
deepest impression which they left on the 
mind of their visitors was that they would 
make the fortune of any enterprising 7m- 
presario who would introduce them to 
European audiences. Of Julianode Sonza 
himself, who bas had his son educated in 
an English boarding school, and married 
by a French priest, Dr. Zdller speaks in 
high terms. He says: “ The tall, broad- 
chested man, with a dark yellow, almost 
brown, complexion, received us with the 
amiable politeness of a pompous aristo- 
crat. He wore a long, shirt-like cotton 
garment reaching down to his feet, high 
European boots, an embroidered smoking- 
cap, and —although he is a fetish-wor- 
shipper — a big black metal cross on his 
chest.” After apologizing for the remark- 
able costume which he had been obliged 
to don because of indisposition, Juliano 
gave the sign for the beginning of the 
festivities. The stage for these was the 
open space in front of Juliano’s house, a 
rather rickety building of two stories in 
the middle of the village, which was filled 
with the upper ten of Whydah, a multi- 
tude of black spectators, all of whom pre- 
tend to be of European descent. But woe 
to him who without being a “white man” 
dares to wear European boots, or allow 
himself to be carried in a hammock, the 
European means of conveyance. Not even 
his Majesty the king would ever dream of 
committing so unpardonable a breach of 
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African etiquette. When it was dusk the 
army of amazons made their entrance into 
the yard fantastically attired, and looking 
more fantastical still by the glare of the 
torches which were borne before them. 
This is how Dr. Zéller describes the scene: 
“Shortly before their dance commenced 
the chacha distributed German beer and 
Bahia rum among the audience, which 
consisted of some five hundred spectators, 
many of whom were accompanied by their 
tame sheep, which follow their masters 
like dogs. Rum is the ordinary beverage 
offered to visitors in Dahomey. The am- 
azons of Abome, of whom there are at the 
most some six thousand, are nominally 
the wives of the king, and as such forma 
body-guard which is said to be superior 
to the male soldiers in courage, discipline, 
and loyalty. But although these amazons 
accompany the king on all his wars, I 
think they are more for show than for ser- 
vice. Among all the savage and semi- 
savage tribes, singing and dancing are 
considered as essential as drilling and 
drumming among ourselves. It is natu- 


ral that the amazons, having from their 
earliest childhood been educated as war- 
riors, dancers, and singers, should be as 
superior to male soldiers in these accom- 
plishments as our Guards are to the Re- 


serves. The amazons of the chacha, 
all of whom have served in the army of 
Abome, are women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, and as the cha- 
cha does not go to war, they are naturally 
only kept for show. They have no sepa- 
rate barracks, but live, like the thirty male 
soldiers, in different quarters of the town, 
whence they are called together whenever 
they are wanted. At their first entrance, 
when, marching up in a long procession, 
they saluted their lord and master, I was 
astonished at the military exactitude of 
their movements. Imagine sixty young 
women, strong and slender, who, without 
losing anything of their womanliness, pre- 
sent a decidedly warlike appearance. 
Among Europeans this combination of the 
woman and the warrior could not be imag- 
ined; here it is explained by the peculiar 
formation of the negro skeleton. The 
skeletons of negro women (in striking 
contrast to that of the mulattoes) are strik- 
ingly like the skeletons of male negroes. 
The assertion is untrue that the female 
warriors of Dahomey have their breasts 
-cut off, like the mythological amazons of 
the ancient Greeks. Their picturesque 
uniform might furnish our masters of the 
ballet with fresh ideas. The fresh young 
faces look roguishly from under the white, 
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brimless yokey cap, ornamented with black 
pictures of animals, such as lizards, birds, 
and others. The feet are bare; short 
knickerbockers of green, red, or yellow 
material come down nearly to the knees, 
and a bright-colored tunic of striped silk 
or velvet, which leaves only the neck and 
the arms free, covers the upper part of 
the body, which is supported by corsets 
of native manufacture. A broad belt of 
many colors heightens the slim appear- 
ance of the female warrior. At the left 
side of the belt a short sword is fastened, 
and a small cartridge pocket infront. A 
scarf of white or light green silk is worn 
like a Scotch plaid. The armament con- 
sists of swords, battle-axes, and guns, 
which latter are put aside during the 
dance. Quite apart from the effect of 
combined dancing and singing, the per- 
formances, which went on for several 
hours uninterruptedly before our eyes, 
were quite in the style of our corps de bal- 
let, with the only difference that perhaps 
no other corps de ballet would dance with 
equal exactitude. First came a tall and 
somewhat elderly woman. She was the 
captain, and as she entered the son of the 
chacha whispered to me, ‘Just look how 
well my mother dances.’ Then followed, 
with battle-axes uplifted, the younger offi- 
cers, and in their rear the still younger 
troops, now dashing towards us in their 
sham fight, now wheeling round, dispers- 
ing, and again uniting. And all this with 
rhythmical movements, half warlike, half 
coquettish, but never clumsy, the elegant 
play of the bare, round arms recalling to 
the mind the limbs of ancient classical 
statues. All dances which I have seen 
performed among savage and demi-savage 
peoples have been grotesque, and to a 
certain degree voluptuous. Here for the 
first time a performance was given which 
would have held its own before a serious 
critique and esthete.” Contemplating 
this remarkable feat, and listening to the 
strange rhythm of the songs of the ama- 
zons, who, even after a performance of 
several hours, showed no sign of fatigue, 
the delighted Germans spent the evening, 
and next morning were invited to a simi- 
lar dance performed by twelve young la- 
dies of the age of sixteen and seventeen, 
all, all, all of whom the chacha intro- 
duced as his wives. Their performance, 
however, was inferior to that witnessed 
the night before. The three days’ festiv- 
ities, all more or less of the same kind, 
were concluded by the chacha present- 
ing a bull to Dr, Zoller. 





